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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  group  counseling  on  the  self-esteem,  achievement, 
and  sex  role  awareness  levels  of  fifth-grade  children. 
Specifically,  an  eight-session  group  counseling  unit  was 
designed  to  help  children  in  the  fifth  grade  become  aware 
of  sex  role  stereotypes.     The  activities  were  structured 
to  allow  the  children  to  both  examine  and  challenge  the 
stereotypes,   thus  raising  their  level  of  sex  role  aware- 
ness.    Included  in  the  appendices  to  this  study  are  the 
goals,  objectives,   and  specific  directions  for  each  ses- 
sion of  the  SRA-Group. 

Elementary  counselors  from  Alachua  and  Duval 
Counties  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  study.  Four- 
teen counselors  from  Alachua    and   seven  counselors  from 
Duval  completed  the  study,   providing  a  sample  of  100  boys 
and  92  girls. 
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The  experimental  design  used  in  this  study  was  the 
randomized  control-group  pretest-posttest  design.  The 
independent  variables  were  the  sex  role  awareness  group 
(SRA-Group) ,   sex,   and  race.     The  dependent  variables 
were  self-esteem,  math  and  reading  achievement,   and  sex 
role  awareness.     The  instruments  used  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  the  dependent  variables  were  the  Self-Esteem 
Inventory   (SEX) ,   the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test   (WRAT) , 
and  the  Sex  Role  Awareness  Scales   (SRA-Scales) . 

The  study  itself  lasted  a  total  of  eight  weeks. 
During  the  first  week  the  researcher  met  with  counselors 
in  Alachua  and  Duval  Counties.     At  this  time  the  materials 
were  distributed  and  the  SRA-Group  explained.     During  the 
second  week  of  the  study,   counselors  chose  their  subjects 
by  randomly    selecting    12   students    from    the  fifth- 
grade  classrooms  at  their  schools.     This  allowed  each 
counselor  to  have  a  treatment  and  control  group,  contain- 
ing three  girls  and  three  boys  each.     Pretesting  occurred 
during  the  third  week  of  the  study  when  the  counselors  adminis- 
tered the  SEI  and  the  SRA-Scales    to    each  of  the  children 
participating  from  their  schools.     During  the  next  four 
weeks  each  counselor  met  with  the  children  in  the  treatment 
group  twice  weekly  for  approximately  30  minutes  each 
session.     At  this  time  the  structured  activities  from  the 
SRA-Group  unit  were  carried  out.     During  the  eighth  week  of 
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the  study  the  posttests  were  administered.  These  included 
the  SEI,   the  WRAT  and  the  SRA-Scales. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  a  1x1x1  factorial 
design.     A  separate  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  with 
the  SEI  and  the  SRA-Scales,  using  the  pretests  as  the 
covariates.     An  analysis  of  variance  was  done  with  the 
posttests  of  the  WRAT.     The  interaction  effects  of  sex 
and  race  were  also  analyzed. 

Hypotheses  were  formed  concerning  the  effects  of 
group,   sex,  and  race  on  each  of  the  dependent  variables 
of  self-esteem,   achievement,   and  sex  role  awareness. 

Even  though  it  was  assumed  that  children  in 
elementary  school  have  a  low  level  of  sex  role  awareness, 
the  children  who  participated  in  this  study  were  found 
to  have  a  high  level  of  sex  role  awareness.     Thus,  no 
significant  differences  were  found  between  the  treatment 
and  control  groups  on  any  of  the  criterion  measures.  Race 
interacted  with  achievement,  but  not  with  self-esteem 
or  sex  role  awareness.     Sex  interacted  only  with  sex  role 
awareness.     Males  see  boys  as  significantly  more  potent 
and  active  than  females  see  boys.     Also,   females  see 
girls  as  significantly  more  active  than  males  see  girls. 
Males  see  themselves  as  more  potent  than  girls  see  them- 
selves and  males  would  also  like  to  achieve  greater 
potency  than  females. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Although  society  has  always  prescribed  specific 
behaviors  and  emotions  for  each  of  the  sexes,   not  until 
the  present  century  have  these  sex  roles  been  challenged 
seriously.     One  of  the  first  books  to  draw  attention  to 
the  negative  effects  of  sex  role  stereotyping,  especially 
for  women,  was  The  Feminine  Mystique   (Friedan,   1968) . 
Since  the  publication  of  this  book  approximately  750 
articles  about  sex  role  stereotyping  have  been  published 
in  professional  journals.     However,   the  impact  of  these 
articles  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  change  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  scores  on  intelligence,  achievement,  and 
self -concept  measures  of  men  and  women. 

Sex  role  stereotyping  begins  early  in  life. 
Children  learn  from  their  parents  what  behavior  is  ex- 
pected.    Stereotyping  is  learned  and  reinforced  by  viewing 
television  programs,   reading  textbooks,  and  participating 
in  public  school.     Many  people  never  change  their  stereo- 
typed attitudes.     Instead,   they  teach  the  stereotypes  they 
learned  to  their  own  children,   and  thus  the  cycle  con- 
tinues . 
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Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the  effects 
of  small  group  counseling  on  the  self  concept  and  academic 
achievement  level  of  fifth-grade  students.     The  counsel- 
ing unit  itself  is  designed  to  reduce  sex  role  stereotyping. 

This    study    investigated    the   following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  What  effect  will  group  coun- 
seling   have   on  the    level  of 
sex  role  stereotyping  of  fifth- 
grade  students? 

2.  VJhat  effect  will  group  counseling 
have  on  the  students'  self-esteem? 

3.  What  effect  will  group  counseling 
have  on  the  students '  math  and  read- 
ing achievement  levels? 

Definition  of  Terms 
The  following  definitions  will  be  used  in  this 

study: 

Sex  role:  Behaviors  and  emotions  prescribed  by 
society  as  appropriate  for  males  and  females. 

Sex  role  preference:  The  sex  role  an  individual 
would  like  to  adopt.     This  may  either  be  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent sex  role  that  the  individual  actually  adopts. 
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Sex  role  stereotype;  A  set  of  attitudes  and  be- 
liefs held  to  be  true  about  a  particular  sex. 

Sex  role  awareness  group   (SRA-Group) :    A  struc- 
tured series  of  group  activities  to  help  participants 
become  more  aware  of  sex  roles  and  sex  role  stereotyping. 

Rationale  for  This  Study 
The  origins  of  sex  role  stereotyping  can  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  written  that  God  created  Eve 
from  one  of  Adam's  ribs.     She  was  portrayed  as  merely  an 
afterthought,   inferior  to  Adam  in  her  physical  construc- 
tion and  in  her  emotional  control,     Adam  had  to  protect 
her  and  then  suffer  because  of  her.     This  story  of  creation 
was  quite  possibly  the  beginning  of  sex  role  stereotyping. 

The  first  stage  in  sex  role  development  is  learn- 
ing the  difference  in  physical  appearance  of  males  and 
females.     Once  children  are  aware  of  the  physical  dif- 
ferences between  sexes,   they  also  learn  of  some  differences 
in  behavior^  between  sexes.     For  example,   they  learn  that 
boys  fight  and  get  dirty,  while  girls  cry  and  stay  clean. 

The  second  stage  in  sex  role  development  is  the 
polarization  of  the  two  sexes.     For  example,  most  children 
learn  that  girls  play  with  dolls,  but  boys  do  not.  They 
learn  that  boys  are  strong,  but  girls  are  weak.  This 
polarization  process  has  its  peak  in  early  adolescence. 
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By  the  fifth  grade,   evidence  of  the  effects  of 
sex  role  stereotyping  is  apparent.     Boys  begin  to  achieve 
higher  in  mathematics  and  have  higher  self-concepts  than 
girls.     By  high  school  age,   boys  are  achieving  higher  in 
mathematics  than  girls.    By  early  adulthood,  males  achieve 
higher  IQ  scores  than  females.     There  is  no  biological 
basis  for  any  of  these  changes.     They  are  all  due  to  sex 
stereotyping . 

Most  research  has  concentrated  on  the  assessment 
of  sex  role  stereotyping  rather  than  on  its  reduction  or 
elimination.     It  can  be  concluded  that  many  of  the 
stereotypical  beliefs  and  attitudes  acquired  early  in 
life  are  the  same  beliefs  and  attitudes  held  in  adulthood. 
Therefore,   if  stereotyping  is  to  be  reduced  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  early  intervention,   preferably  before  the 
period  of  adolescence.     Specifically,   10  years  of  age  has 
been  identified  by  Brown  (1957)   as  a  turning  point  for 
females  when  they  begin  to  express  less  choice  for  the 
masculine  role  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  feminine 
role.     Thus  fifth-grade  students  were  chosen  as  the 
subjects  for  this  study. 

Helping  children  to  understand  and  cope  with 
their  own  changes  in  development  has  been  accepted  as  a 
guidance  objective  in  most  schools.     School  counselors 
often  work  toward  this  goal  in  small  groups.  Thus, 
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reducing  the  level  of  fifth-grade  students'   sex  role 
stereotyping  was  attempted  by  elementary  school  counselors 
through  the  function  of  small  group  counseling. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
This  study  is  organized  in  five  chapters,  plus 
appendices.     A  review  of  the  literature  on  sex  role 
development  and  stereotyping  is  presented  in  Chapter  II. 
Chapter  III  contains  the  methods  and  procedures  of  this 
study.     In  Chapter  IV  there  is  a  presentation  of  the 
results  of  the  data  analysis,   and  Chapter  V  includes  a 
summary,  discussion,   and  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Sex  Role  Development 

The  first  stage  in  sex  role  development  is  learn- 
ing that  there  are  two  sexes.     This  is  not  learned  by  the 
child  until  he  or  she  is  at  least  three  years  old  (Brown, 
1958) .     However,   immediately  after  an  infant  is  born, 
the  first  information  usually  announced  is  its  sex. 

Even  before  a  child  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  sexes,   differential  treatment  of  the  sexes  begins 
(Hoffman,   1972)  .     This  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  males  and  females  think  and  act  differently  from 
each  other  because  they  are  of  different  sexes,  or 
because  they  have  been  treated  differently  since  birth. 
To  better  understand  this  phenomenon,   sex  role  development 
has  been  studied  from  infancy  to  adulthood. 

Stages  of  Sex  Role  Development 

Infancy .     Some  studies  have  found  sex  differences 
in  behavior  of  newborn  infants.     For  example,  newborn 
females  have  a  greater  reaction  to  removal  of  their 
blankets  than  do  newborn  males    (Bell  &  Costello,   1964) . 
Also,   newborn  males  have  been  shown  to  raise  their  heads 
higher  than  newborn  females   (Bell  &  Darling,   1965) . 
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Sex  differences  have  also  been  found  in  suscepti- 
bility to  infections   (Washburn,  Medearis  &  Childs,   1965) . 

Goldberg  and  Lewis    (1969)   studied  the  behavior 
of  infants  at  ages  six  months  and  13  months.     They  found 
as  early  as  six  months  infants  were  being  treated 
differently  by  their  mothers  because  of  the  infants'  sex. 
For  example,  mothers  of  girls  touched  their  babies  more 
frequently  than  did  mothers  of  boys.     As  a  result,  by  13 
months,   baby  girls  touched  and  talked  to  their  mothers 
more  frequently  than  did  baby  boys.     Later,   the  babies 
were  allowed  to  free  play  in  a  room  close  to  their 
mothers.     A  barrier  was  then  placed  in  the  room  between 
the  mother  and  baby.     The  girls  cried  and  motioned  for 
help  significantly  longer  than  the  boys.     An  analysis  of 
the  data  from  the  free  play  showed  that  boys  spent  a 
significantly  greater  amount  of  time  than  girls  playing 
with  objects  which  were  not  toys. 

Early  Childhood.     Baumrind  and  Black  (1967) 
studied  nursery  school  children  over  a  three-month 
period,   trying  to  discover  some  of  the  basic  differences 
in  their  behavior  at  school,   as  well  as  the  way  they  are 
treated  by  their  parents  at  home.     Four  psychologists 
observed  and  recorded  the  behaviors  of  107  nursery  school 
children.     After  using  a  Q-sort  method  to  describe  each 
child,   they  combined  the  items  to  form  the  following 
description: 
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Boys  were  seen  as  more  active,  outgoing, 
and  exploratory,   and  girls  as  more  involved 
in  intellectual,   aesthetic,   and  interpersonal 
pursuits  of  a  verbal  nature.     In  addition, 
girls  were  described  more  frequently  as 
indirect,  manipulative,   coercively  dependent, 
and  withdrawn,  while  boys  were  seen  as  more 
content,  good  humored,   self-assured,  and 
actively  friendly   (p.   294) . 

Using  an  interview  technique  combined  with  rating 
scales,   they  also  found  significant  differences  between 
parents  of  boys  and  parents  of  girls.     Mothers  of  girls 
were  more  strict  about  neatness,   obedience,  verbal 
protest  and  the  withdrawal  of  love.     Hattwick  (1937) 
studied  the  behaviors  of  283  boys  and  296  girls  in  a 
public  school  nursery  in  Chicago.     The  children's  ages 
ranged  from  two  to  four-and-a-half  years .     All  of  the  child- 
ren were  rated  on  a  60-item  behavior  rating  form. 

Their  ratings  showed  the  following  behaviors  to 
occur  more  frequently  in  preschool  boys  than  in  preschool 
girls: 

Attacking  others 
Breaking  toys 
Grabbing  toys 
Handling  sex  organs 
Being  hard  to  reason  with 
Ignoring  requests 

Laughing,   squealing  and  jumping  around 
excessively 

Leaving  tasks  incomplete 
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Rushing  into  danger 

Expressing  tenseness  at  rest 

V7asting  time  at  routines 
The  following  behaviors  were  shown  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  preschool  girls  than  in  preschool  boys: 

Avoiding  risk 

Avoiding  play  with  others 

Bossing 

Criticizing  others 

Crying  easily 

Fearing  strangers 

Fearing  high  places 

Jealousy 

Refusing  food 

Shrinking  from  notice 

Sucking  thumb 

Staying  near  adults 

Twisting  hair 

Telling  fanciful  stories 

Seeking  praise 

Misrepresenting  facts 
However,   in  at  least  one  other  study  observers  failed  to 
identify  major  differences  in  the  overt  behavior  of  very 
young  girls  and  boys   (Crandall,   Preston,   and  Rabson, 
1966). 
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It  may  be  questionable  whether  all  of  the  ob- 
served sex  differences  in  young  children  are  the  result 
of  the  children's  behavior  or  if  they  are  the  result  of 
the  stereotypes  of  the  observers.     For  example,  the  subjects 
for    Condry    and    Condry' s  study   (1976)    were   45  males  and 
159  females,   aged  18  to  25.     All  of  the  subjects  watched 
a  10-minute  film  showing  a  9-month-old  infant  reacting 
to  different  stimuli.     Each  subject  was  administered  a 
semantic  differential  on  which  to  rate  the  infant.  Half 
of  the  subjects  were  informed  that  the  infant  was  a  girl. 
The  other  half  of  the  subjects  were  informed  that  the 
infant  was  a  boy.     The  infant  as  a  boy  was  seen  as  slightly 
more  "active"  and  "potent"  than  the  infant  as  a  girl. 
Both  male  and  female  infants  were  seen  as  equally  "good." 

Adolescence .     Smith   (1939)   asked  boys  and  girls 
aged  eight  to  15  to  rate  a  list  of  traits  as  being  more 
common  among  either  girls  or  boys.     He  concluded  that  as 
they  grow  older,  boys  have  a  progressively  worse  opinion 
of  girls  and  girls  have  a  progressively  better  opinion  of 
boys.     The  converse  of  this  argument  also  holds  true. 
As  they  get  older,   boys  have  an  increasingly  better 
opinion  of  themselves;   girls  have  a  progressively  worse 
opinion  of  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  children 
themselves  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  male  sex  than  of 
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the  female  sex,   they  do  not  perceive  adults  as  being  par- 
tial to  one  sex  over  the  other   (Hartley,  Hardesty,  and 
Gorfein,   1962)  . 

A  major  study  in  the  area  of  sex  role  development 
was  conducted  by  Seward  and  Larson   (1968) .     They  focused 
on  the  age  range  from  16  to  19  years  of  age,  identifying 
this  age  as  the  peak  of  sex  role  identity  crisis  in 
adolescence.     They  administered  an  adaptation  of  Osgood's 
semantic  differential  to  a  total  of  853  youth  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,   and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ratings 
were  obtained  from  each  subject  on  the  following  concepts: 
My  father,  my  mother,  men,  women,   the  ideal  man  and  the 
ideal  woman.     The  results  showed  the  responses  of  the 
United  States  youth  differed  clearly  and  consistently 
from  the  responses  of  the  youth  from  West  and  East  Germany. 
Both  male  and  female  Americans  rated  men  as  being  much 
more  competitive  than  did  either  of  the  other  groups. 
American  youth  rated  the  concept  "father"  as  more  of  a 
leader  than  did  German  youth.     American  youth  also  down- 
graded the  concept  "women"  more  than  did  German  youth. 
All  of  the  youth  from  all  three  countries  rated  men  as 
the  stronger  and  braver  sex.     This  study  suggests  that 
some  sex  role  stereotypes  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  while  others  are  crosscultural .     The  concept  of 
sex  role  is  a  cultural  invention,   not  a  fundamental  human 
characteristic   (Lee,   1976) . 
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Sex  Role  Identification  and  Preference 

Sex  role  identification  has  been  defined  as  the 
overt  behavior  of  an  individual  that  is  characteristic 
of  one  or  the  other  sex   (Brown,   1958;  Lynn,   1959)  .  Sex 
role  preference  is  similar  to  identification  in  that  it 
too  is  the  overt  behavior  of  an  individual  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  one  or  the  other  sex.     In  addition,  the 
individual  also  feels  that  it  is  desirable  and  attractive 
to  act  like  this   (Brown,   1958).     Thus  it  is  possible  for 
a  person  to  identify  with  one  sex  but  to  prefer  the 
opposite.     That  is,   a  girl  may  act  like  a  girl  but  prefer 
to  act  like  a  boy. 

Males  have  been  found  to  have  stronger  preference 
for  the  masculine  role  than  females  have  for  the  feminine 
role.     This  has  been  demonstrated  as  early  as  three  years 
of  age  and  as  late  as  ten  years  of  age   (Brown,   1958) . 
Since  there  is  a  span  of  approximately  seven  years  here, 
we  may  expect  a  wide  range  of  overt  behaviors  at  this 
stage.     This  may  account  for  the  apparently  contradictory 
results  of  some  of  the  studies  with  nursery  school  child- 
ren.    That  is,   it  may  be  necessary  for  a  boy  to  know  what 
a  boy  is  before  he  is  able  to  identify  himself  with  the 
male  sex.     Brown   (1957)    found  fifth-grade  girls  to  express 
less  choice  for  the  masculine  role  and  a  greater  interest 
in  the  feminine  role.     Thus,   ten  years  of  age  may  be  a 
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significant  age  in  sex  role  development  for  females .  Males 
also  strongly  prefer  their  own  sex  at  this  age   (Brown,  1957). 

Sex  Role  Theory 

Hefner,   Rebecca,   and  Oleshansky   (1975)  identified 
three  stages  in  sex  role  development.     In  the  first  stage, 
sex  roles  are  not  differentiated.     The  child  is  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  sex  roles.     In  the  second  stage,  sex 
roles  are  polarized  as  the  child  actively  accepts  his  or 
her  own  assigned  sex  role  and  actively  rejects  the  oppo- 
site sex  role.     This  is  also  the  stage  when  sex  role 
stereotyping  begins.     The  third  and  final  identified 
stage  is  sex  role  transcendence.     During  this  stage  the 
individual  unlearns  stereotypes  of  sex  roles  and  chooses 
behaviors  and  expresses  emotions  as  they  are  appropriate 
for  the  individual  personality  and  experience.     Choice  is 
not  made  based  on  an  individual's  sex.     Stage  three  is 
not  the  end,   but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  life 
allowing  the  individual  to  freely  choose  from  the  entire 
spectrum  of  behavior  and  emotion.     Since  many  people 
never  move  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage,  interven- 
tion is  necessary  to  help  them  make  this  change. 

Summary  and  Implications  for  This  Study 

Sex  role  development  begins  at  birth  and  con- 
tinues through  adolescence.     Males  and  females  are  taught 
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to  behave  differently  from  each  other.     One  effect  of 
this  is  that  with  age  males  have  an  increasingly  favorable 
opinion  of  their  sex,  while  girls  have  an  increasingly 
poorer  opinion  of  their  sex.     The  adoption  of  stereo- 
typical attitudes  about  males  and  females  may  mark  the 
end  of  an  individual's  sex  role  development.  However, 
with  appropriate  intervention,   some  individuals  may  move 
into  a  final  stage  of  sex  role  development. 

The  History  of  Sex  Role  Stereotyping 

Origin  of  Sex  Role  Stereotypes 

Perhaps  the  first  stereotypical  belief  about 
females  was  that  females  are  inferior  to  males.     A  second 
stereotypical  image  of  woman  was  probably  created  with  the 
beginning  of  Christianity.     A  basic  part  of  the  early 
Christian  doctrine  was  that  sex  v/as  considered  evil. 
Since  man  did  not  wish  himself  to  be  considered  evil,  he 
blamed  woman  for  his  sexual  arousal.     Thus,  women  were 
considered  evil.     The  last  major  trend  in  the  feminine 
sex  role  was  for  woman  to  be  a  love  object.     Hunter   (19  76) 
described  the  current  image  of  woman  to  be  that  of  a 
love  object.     The  masculine  sex  role  has  remained  constant 
since  the  beginning  of  time;  males  have  been  and  are  still 
today  represented  as  the  stronger  sex. 
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Research  Assessing  Sex  Role  Stereotyping 

Research  documenting  sex  role  stereotyping  began 
in  the  1940s  when  Fernberger   (1948)   assessed  the  level 
of  sex  role  stereotyping  in  college  students.     He  used  an 
imaginative  fairy  tale  about  the  sexes.     Blanks  were  left 
in  the  story  in  which  his  students  replaced  the  missing 
words  with  "male,"  "female,"  or  left  the  space  blank  if 
neither  word  fit.     Both  males  and  females  believed  males 
are  more  intelligent  and  crude  than  females,   and  that 
females  are  more  passionate  and  sensitive  than  males. 
Also,   nine  out  of  ten  males  and  three  out  of  four  females 
believed  in  the  all-around  superiority  of  males. 

In  1953  Sherrif f s  and  Jarrett  measured  the  inten- 
sity of  the  beliefs  in  sex  role  stereotypes.     Females  and 
males  rated  items  in  a  checklist  similarly  with  respect 
to  the  behaviors  and  characteristics  which  they  attributed 
to  males  and  females.     Females  placed  more  extreme  values 
on  these  behaviors  and  characteristics. 

Fernberger  '  s  study  was  repeated  in  1974  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  administration  of  a  second  questionnaire.  Women 
made  five  significant  changes,  four  of  which  represented  a 
greater  degree  of  sex  stereotyping.    Men  made  16  significant 
changes,   12  of  which  represented  more  stereotyping  than 
in  the  194  8  study.     Also  men  and  women  were  in  even 
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closer  agreement  on  the  all-around  superiority  of  the 
male  sex   (Neufeld,  Langmeyer,  and  Seeman,  1974)  . 

These  studies  found  male  and  female  college 
students  to  believe  traditional  sex  stereotypes.  The 
repetition  of  Fernberger ' s  study  in  1974  seems  to  show 
that  males  and  females  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  sex 
stereotyping  in  the  present  than  did  the  males  and  females 
assessed  in  the  forties. 

Reinforcement  of  Sex  Role  Stereotypes 

Theoretical  Explanation 

Lynn   (1962)   developed  a  theory  to  explain  the 
existence  of  a  stereotypical  masculine  sex  role.  The 
theory  suggested  that  young  girls,   as  well  as  boys, 
initially  identify  with  their  mothers.     Girls  have  either 
their  mothers  or  other  female  caretakers  with  them  almost 
continually  as  direct  models  to  observe  and  imitate. 
Boys  also  spend  most  of  their  time  during  early  childhood 
with  female  caretakers.     Since  there  is  a  shortage  of 
appropriate  role  models  for  boys,  a  stereotyped  masculine 
role  is  taught  to  boys  by  their  mothers,  caretakers,  and 
teachers.     Thus  young  boys  are  rewarded  and  reinforced 
for  exhibiting  masculine  stereotyped  behaviors  and 
punished    or    reinforced  negatively  for  exhibiting  feminine 
stereotyped  behaviors.     Lynn  believes  the  following  state- 
ments are  true,   since  males  must  learn  their  behavior 
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through  the  principle  of  restructuring  and  females  rely 
on  the  external  givens  of  a  situation  (i.e.,  copy  their 
mothers  and  teachers):    (1)  Females  demonstrate  a  greater 
need  for  affiliation  than  males;    (2)    females  are  more 
dependent  than  males  on  the  external  context  of  a  per- 
ceptual situation  and  will  hesitate  to  deviate  from  the 
given;    (3)   males  generally  surpass  females  in  problem- 
solving  skills;    (4)   males  are  more  concerned  with  internal- 
ized moral  standards;   and   (5)    females  are  more  receptive 
than  males  to  the  standards  of  others. 

The  Elementary  School 

Sex  role  stereotypes  learned  at  home  during 
infancy  and  early  childhood  are  more  often  than  not 
reinforced  in  the  elementary  school  classroom.     In  one 
study  a  total  of  28  classrooms  of  grades  kindergarten 
through  third  were  observed.     Sex  role  stereotypes  learned 
at  home  were  found  to  be  reinforced  at  school  by  the  classroom 
displays  of  pictorial  and  written  materials,   textbooks,  and 
the  delegation  of  housekeeping  chores  by  the  teacher.  Dis- 
plays and  textbooks  showed  significantly  more  references 
to  males  than  females  in  wage-earning  occupations. 
Displays  also  showed  more  males  than  females  in  leadership 
positions.     The  teachers  assigned  more  masculine  stereo- 
typed chores  to  boys  than  feminine  stereotyped  chores  to 
girls.     Thus,   after  the  child  has  learned  stereotypical 
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behaviors  and  emotions  at  home,   teachers  apparently 
reinforce  these  sex  stereotypes  through  the  school's 
physical  environment,   curriculum,  and  organization 
(McCune  and  Matthews,   1976)  . 

The  Mass  Media 

It  appears  that  the  mass  media  reinforces  sex 
role  stereotyping  by  children  as  well  as  adults.  For 
example,   one  study  begun  in  197  2  by  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women   (NOW)   reviewed  1,241  television 
commercials  over  an  1 8 -month  span .     The  results  demonstrated 
the  ill  effects  of  stereotyping  on  the  image  of  women  as 
follows    (Busby,    1975) : 

37%  showed  women  as  men's  domestic  adjuncts 

22.7%  demeaned  housework 

3  3.9%  showed  women  as  dependent  on  men 
24.3%  showed  women  as  submissive 
16.7%  showed  women  as  sex  objects 
17.1%  showed  women  as  unintelligent 

4  2.6%  showed  women  as  household  functionaries 
The  results  of  the  NOW  survey  demonstrate  the  nega- 
tive image  of  women.     However,   the  mass  media  is  slow  to 
change  due  to  the  support  needed  by  the  sponsors'  commer- 
cials.    A  change  is  needed  especially  for  the  children  who 
watch  television  and  model  after  what  they  see. 
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Mental  Health 

Some  of  the  effects  of  sex  role  stereotyping  on 
mental  health  have  been  studied.     In  one  study,  79 
clinically  trained  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
social  workers  were  administered  a  semantic  differential 
to  determine  their  sex  bias  as  it  relates  to  mental 
health.     The  concepts  rated  were  "healthy  male,"  "healthy 
female,"  or  "healthy  adult."     The  mental  health  workers' 
ratings  showed  significantly  more  agreement  in  the  con- 
cepts "healthy  male"  and  "healthy  adult"  than  in  the 
concepts  "healthy  female"  and  "healthy  adult."     Thus,  in 
this  study,  males  were  considered  to  be  more  mentally 
healthy  than  females.     This  might  also  give  support  to  the 
conclusion  that  mental  health  workers  have  higher  stan- 
dards for  males  than  females   (Broverman,  Broverman, 
Clarkson,  Rosenkrantz,   and  Vogel,   1970)  . 

Maslin  and  Davis   (1975)   repeated  the  Broverman  et 
al,   study,   changing  only  one  independent  variable.  In 
their  study,   the  raters  were  counselors-in-training.  They 
were  administered  the  same  semantic  differential  with  the 
concepts  "healthy  male,"   "healthy  female,"  and  "healthy 
adult."     The  female  counselors-in- training  rated  all 
three  concepts  the  same.     That  is,   the  females  had  the 
same  standards  for  mental  health  for  both  males  and 
females.     However,   the  male  counselors-in-training  had 
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more  agreement  between  the  concepts  "healthy  male"  and 
"healthy  adult"  than  between  "healthy  female"  and  "healthy 
adult."     Thus,   the  male  counselor s-in- training  had  lower 
mental  health  standards  for  females  than  for  males. 

Costrich,   Feinstein,   Kidder,  Mareck  and  Pascale 
(1975)  studied  the  responses  of  social  psychology  students  to 
audio  tapes  of  counseling  sessions .    Dependent  women  and  aggres- 
sive males  were  not  rated  as  high  in  seriousness  of  their  problems 
as  were  the  aggressive  women  and  the  dependent  men.     Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  study,   it  was  not  mentally  healthy  for  women 
to  be  aggressive  or  for  men  to  be  dependent. 

Summary  and  Implications  for  This  Study 

Although  stereotypical  images  of  women  have 
existed  for  centuries,   research  in  sex  role  stereotyping 
did  not  begin  until  the  1940s.     Then  men  and  women  alike 
viewed  males  as  superior,   stronger,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  capable  of  being  leaders  than  females.  These 
same  stereotypical  beliefs  are  held  by  both  sexes  today. 

Sex  role  stereotyping  is  continually  reinforced 
in  the  home,  the  elementary  school,  and  the  mass  media. 
Even  professionals  in  the  mental  health  field  have  been 
assessed  to  believe  a  double  standard  of  mental  health 
for  males  and  females. 

The  passage  of  time  has  strengthened  sex  stereo- 
typing rather  than  reduced  it.     Intervention  is  needed 
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during  childhood  while  it  may  still  be  possible  to  reduce 
stereotyping. 

The  Effects  of  Sex  Role  Stereotyping 

Sex  Role  Standards 

Sex  role  standards  have  been  defined  as  the 
conception  of  behaviors  and  attributes  which  are  appro- 
priate to  each  sex.     Young  children  acquire  sex  role 
standards  before  performance  differences  between  the  sexes 
are  actually  observable   (Stein  and  Smithells,   1969)  .  This 
may  mean  that  the  beliefs  children  have  about  what  is  ac- 
ceptable behavior  for  a  member  of  their  own  sex  are  based 
more  on  the  opinions  of  others  rather  than  what  has  been 
observed.     These  stereotypical  beliefs  acquired  in  early 
adolescence  are  the  same  beliefs  adults  have  about  sex 
roles   (Hartley  and  Klein,   1959) .     When  college  students 
were  asked  to  describe  what  they  hope  their  future  wives 
will  be  like,   they  reported  the  same  sex  role  standards 
held  by  adolescents   (Komarovsky,   1950).     Thus  sex  stereo- 
types acquired  in  adolescence  do  not  appear  to  change 
with  age. 

Effects  of  Sex  Role  Stereotyping  on  Achievement 

Research  has  shown  elementary  school  students' 
reading  achievement  to  be  unrelated  to  their  sex  (Dennerll, 
1972).     Grob   (1972)   searched  further  to  find  that  sex  role 
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preference  as  measured  by  the  It  Scale  for  Children  does 
have  a  significant  relation  to  academic  achievement  in 
fifth-grade  girls.     That  is,   those  girls  who  scored 
toward  the  masculine  end  of  the  continuum  for  sex  role 
preference  were  achieving  significantly  higher  than  those 
girls  who  scored  toward  the  feminine  end  of  the  continuum. 

Research  tends  to  indicate  that  this  trend  changes 
by  the  time  girls  are  in  high  school.     In  one  study  high 
school  girls  with  a  nontraditional  sex  role  identification 
(i.e.,   one  which  incorporates  masculine  characteristics) 
were  assessed  as  being  higher  in  verbal  IQ  scores  than 
their  traditional  counterparts.     These  same  nontraditional 
girls  were  lower  in  class  rank  than  were  their  traditional 
peers.     Perhaps  their  teachers  may  have  rewarded  tradi- 
tional females  with  higher  grades   (Doherty  and  Culver, 
1976). 

Burlin   (1976)   interviewed  female  high  school 
students  and  found  that  they  had  two  different  vocational 
dreams  about  themselves.     One  dream  was  their  ideal 
occupational  goal  if  society  were  free  of  sex  role  bias. 
The  other  was  their  realistic  expectations  for  employment 
viewing  society  as  it  is  now.     Their  realistic  and 
idealistic  occupational  choices  were  significantly  dif- 
ferent with  the  idealistic  being  a  higher  level  job 
requiring  more  formal  preparation.     Over  half  of  the 
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students  blamed  sex  stereotyping  for  this  discrepancy. 
Also,   these  students  had  the  same  stereotypical  expec- 
tations for  their  future  children.     That  is,  they  had 
higher  expectations  if  their  future  children  were  male 
than  if  they  were  female. 

Effects  of  Sex  Role  Stereotyping  on  Intelligence 

Analysis  of  a  longitudinal  study  of  intelligence, 
focusing  on  sex  differences,  found  that  females  with  high  IQs 
in  early  childhood  and  adolescence  made  fewer  gains.  That 
is,   the  higher  the  pre-adult  IQ  the  less  the  IQ  gain  will 
be  through  adulthood   (Bradway  and  Thompson,   1962;  Kangas 
and  Bradway,   1971) .     The  researchers  concluded  that  the 
females  were  never  encouraged  to  fulfill  their  potential. 
For  males  the  higher  the  level  of  pre-adult  IQ,   the  greater 
the  gain  in  intelligence.     Ellis  and  Bentler  (1973) 
investigated  the  possibility  that  it  may  not  be  the  sex 
of  the  subject  that  made  the  difference  in  IQ  gain.  They 
suspected  that  the  individual's  self  perception  was  more 
important.     They  discovered  that  the  more  similar  a  fe- 
male's self-perception  was  to  her  perception  of  males, 
the  greater  her  intelligence.     Also  females  who  dis- 
approved of  traditional  sex  standards  were  usually  more 
intelligent  than  their  more  traditional  peers.  Another 
possibility  is  that  parents  did  less  to  foster  the  interests 
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of  their  daughters  than  they  did  for  their  sons  (Baruch, 
1974)  .    -  ■ 

Effects  of  Sex  Role  Stereotyping  on  Self-Esteem 

Studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  sex  role  and  self-esteem.     The  self-esteem 
of  students  from  grades  six  through  12  has  been  measured 
and  found  to  be  rather  stable  and  independent  of  sex  roles. 
Dennerll    (1972)   also  found  sex  of  subject  to  be  unrelated 
to  self-concept  in  fifth-graders.     The  same  results  were 
obtained  from  college  students   (Rosenkrantz ,  Vogel,  Bee, 
Broverman  and  Broverman,  1968)  .     Even  though  previous  re- 
search has  shown  self-concept  to  be  unrelated  to  sex  roles 
or  stereotypes,   it  is  still  a  confusing  issue  because 
there  are  more  positive  masculine  traits  than  there  are 
positive  feminine  traits.     This  seems  logically  to  imply 
that  females  with  feminine  self-images  should  have  lower 
self-concepts  than  males  with  masculine  self-images 
(Baruch,   1974).     Muro   (1976)   gave  some  support  to  this 
argument  when  he  found  that  adolescent  girls  reported 
themselves  to  be  increasingly  more  grouchy  and  critical 
of  others  than  did  adolescent  boys. 

The  critical  factor  in  self-esteem  may  be  the 
level  of  sex  role  stereotyping  in  the  individual  subjects. 
In  one  study  of  approximately  100  young  adult  female 
students,  women  who  held  liberal  or  pro-feminist  attitudes 
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toward  their  sex  roles  were  closer  to  self-actualization 
than  were  women  who  held  traditional,   stereotyped  atti- 
tudes toward  their  sex  roles   (Hjelle  and  Butterfield, 
1974) .     The  difference  in  sex  role  development  between 
women  with  liberal  attitudes  toward  their  sex  roles  and 
those  with  stereotyped  attitudes  may  have  been  the  way 
their  parents  and  other  significant  adults  reacted  to 
their  early  attempts  not  to  follow  traditional  sex  role 
behavior.     The  results  of  stereotypical  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  parents  toward  their  daughters  was  determined 
to  be  a  major  cause  for  latent  dysfunction  for  women, 
especially  in  marriage   (Komarovsky,   1950)  . 

Summary  and  Implications  for  This  Study 

Sex  role  stereotyping  has  negative  effects  on  the 
intelligence  and  achievement  levels  of  females.  Stereo- 
typing also  affects  self-esteem.     A  person  whose  self 
image  incorporates  masculine  traits  has  a  higher  level 
of  self  esteem  than  an  individual  whose  self  image  is 
all  feminine.     Thus,   if  females  could  learn  to  incorpo- 
rate masculine  traits  in  their  self  image,   they  could 
raise  their  levels  of  intelligence,   achievement  and  self- 
esteem. 
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Efforts  to  Reduce  Sex  Role  Stereotyping 
Millman   (1971)   has  defined  sex  role  as  a  device 
created  by  society  to  retain  its  contradictory  features. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  some  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions some  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  sex  stereo- 
typing . 

Children's  Literature 

Some  progress  in  children's  literature  has  been 
made  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping.     Hillman   (19  74)  compared 
sex  roles  in  children's  literature  from  the  period  of 
the  1930s  to  the  period  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid- 
1970s.     The  analysis  concerned  the  following  main  issues: 

1.  Number  of  females  and  males  in  each 
time  period 

2.  Diversity  of  occupational  roles 
ascribed  to  females  and  males  in  each 
period 

3.  Differences  between  the  behaviors 
and  emotions  attributed  to  males  and 
females  in  each  period 

There  were  far  more  males  than  females  represented 
in  books  of  each  period,  but  in  the  recent  period  the 
number  of  males  and  females  was  more  nearly  equal. 
Hillman   (1974)    found  there  to  be  no  significant  difference 
in  the  diversity  of  occupational  roles  ascribed  to  females 
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and  males  in  the  two  periods.     For  the  third  issue 
Hillman  found  a  greater  change  between  periods  in  the 
females'  behavior  and  emotion  than  in  the  males'.  Thus 
children's  literature  has  perpetuated  stereotypes,  but 
to  a  lesser  degree  now  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 

Picture  books  have  also  begun  to  show  the  femi- 
nine role  differently,   especially  in  their  portrayal  of 
mother.     In  an  analysis  of  100  children's  books  published 
between  1972  and  1974,   the  female  occupation  most  often 
represented  other  than  homemaker  was  that  of  teacher. 
Since  this  has  traditionally  been  a  female-dominated 
occupation,  these  books  might  be  considered  to  reinforce 
a  stereotypical  image  of  woman.     However,   in  the  past 
females  were  shown  only  as  housewives   (Stewig  and  Knipfel, 
1975). 

Some  of  the  major  textbook  companies  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  reducing  their  level  of  sex  role  stereotyping 
by  establishing  guidelines  for  their  books.  Guidelines 
for  Improving  the  Image  of  Women  in  Textbooks  is  used  by 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,   and  Guidelines  for  Equal 
Treatment  of  the  Sexes  in  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  Publi- 
cations is  used  by  McGraw-Hill   (Busby,   1975)  . 

Professional  Contributions 

Editorials .     Some  professional  journals  have 
addressed  an  entire  issue  to  the  topic  of  sex  role 
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stereotyping.     Others  have  made  this  issue  a  major  topic 
in  their  editorials.     For  example,   the  Elementary  School 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Journal  published  two  lengthy 
editorials  on  sex  role  stereotyping.     In  summary,  they 
stated  that  being  oneself  is  more  important  than  being 
either  male  or  female   (Nelson,   1973,   1974)  . 

Collections  of  activities.     There  have  also  been 
collections  of  activities  designed  to  reduce  sex  role 
stereotyping.     For  example,   the  Resource  Center  on  Sex 
Roles  in  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.,   published  a  col- 
lection of  activities.     These  are  divided  into  three 
sections  for  elementary,  middle  and  high  school.  Written 
like  lesson  plans,   they  are  designed  for  use  by  the  regul 
classroom  teacher  with  the  whole  class  participating. 
Although  the  activities  themselves  appear  valuable,  there 
is  no  provision  for  accountability.     Thus  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  these  activities  actually  will  reduce  sex 
role  stereotyping   (Educational  Challenges,   Inc.,  1974). 

Another  example  of  an  available  resource  is 
Growing  Free,   a  collection  of  opinions  and  ideas  designed 
to  reduce  sex  role  stereotyping  by  children   (Cohen,  1976) 
However,   since  its  impact  has  not  been  measured,   it  is 
questionable  rather  or  not  these  activities  do  indeed 
reduce  the  amount  of  sex  role  stereotyping. 

Also,   articles  have  been  written  with  suggestions 
for  use  by  teachers  in  their  classrooms   (Simmons,   1976) . 
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Some  of  these  suggestions  include  actual  teaching  units 
on  sex  bias  with  planned  activities  for  the  children. 
Others  have  been  suggestions  on  classroom  management  to 
improve  the  interaction  between  sexes  during  the  early 
years . 

Special  seminars,   conferences,  and  workshops. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  special  seminars  and 
conferences,   designed  especially  to  help  teachers  learn 
ways  to  reduce  sex  role  stereotyping  in  their  classrooms. 
For  example,  beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  the  World  Con- 
federation of  Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
began  hosting  special  meetings  and  consultations  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  school  experience  to  the 
learning  of  sex  role  stereotypes.     The  meetings  focused 
on  the  role  of  the  teacher,   the  effects  of  curriculum, 
and  the  effects  of  textbooks.     WCOTP  concentrated  its 
efforts  in  Africa,  where  sex  role  stereotyping  was  even 
more  extreme  than  in  the  United  States   (Saunders,   1975) . 

Although  not  as  numerous  as  the  workshops  for 
teachers,  there  have  been  special  workshops  developed 
for  students.     One  example  of  this  approach  was  carried 
out  at  Deerfield  Academy,   an  all-male  private  high  school. 
One  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  sex  role 
stereotyping.     A  total  of  2  0  workshops  and  films  were 
presented   (Hagerman  and  O'Neil,   1975) . 
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A  school  district  in  Berkeley,  California, 
established  a  nonsexist  education  project  for  grades 
four  through  six.     This  project  provided  training  for 
teachers  as  well  as  materials  and  curriculum  development 
(McCune  and  Matthews,   1976) . 

Counselor  Interventions 

The  reduction  of  sex  role  stereotypes  has  been 

identified  as  an  important  function  of  counselors 

(Wheatley,   1975) . 

We  need  hardly  remind  ourselves  that  pro- 
fessional persons  in  mental  health  and  education 
are  ethically,  and  even  legally,  bound  not  only 
to  be  free  of  sex  bias  but  to  take  compensatory 
measures  to  combat  prejudicial  effects  of 
society  upon  the  individual  client.  (Maslin 
and  Davis,   1975,   p.  91) 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  articles  dealing 
with  sex  role  stereotyping  have  been  descriptive.  Rela- 
tively few  articles  provide  interventions  to  broaden 
awareness  of  sex  roles  and  reduce  stereotyping.     Of  these 
articles,   some  are  limited  to  sex  stereotyping  in  specific 
areas  such  as  career  awareness   (Ryan  and  Young,   1975)  . 

Guidette  et  al.    (1976)   reported  a  classroom  unit 
designed  to  alter  sex  role  stereotypes  in  junior  high  school 
students.     Although  the  unit  was  carried  out  in  English 
and  Social  Science  classes,  guidance  counselors  prepared 
and  carried  out  the  unit.     Unfortunately,   there  were  no 
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instruments  used  to  assess  the  level  of  sex  role  stereo- 
typing, so  it  was  not  determined  if  a  classroom  unit  is 
an  appropriate  medium  to  use  in  reducing  sex  role 
stereotyping   (Guidette  et  al.,  1976). 

Nelson  and  Segrist   (1973)   approached  the  topic 
from  a  different  perspective  by  designing  a  series  of 
group  counseling  experiences  for  male  counselors-in- 
training.     These  counselor  educators  felt  responsible 
for  providing  male  counselors  with  some  help  in  coping 
with  their  unique  sex  role. 

Summary  and  Implications  for  This  Study 

During  the  past  decade  there  have  been  attempts 
to  reduce  the  level  of  sex  stereotyping.     Although  re- 
search was  mostly  centered  around  children,   it  was  not 
limited  to  this  age  group.     The  field  of  children's 
literature  has  had  some  success  in  partially  removing 
sex  bias  from  children's  books.     Professional  contribu- 
tions have  been  in  the  form  of  editorials,  collections 
of  activities,   and  special  seminars,  conferences  and 
workshops.     Some  of  the  counselor  interventions  have 
limited  themselves  to  specialized  areas  such  as  sex 
stereotyping  in  careers.     There  is  a  need  for  systematic 
intervention  by  elementary  school  counselors  to  reduce 
the  level  of  stereotyping  by  their  students.  Assessment 
of  the  interventions  must  be  made  to  determine  the  effects 
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of  sex  role  stereotyping  on  other  variables,  such  as 
intelligence,  achievement,  and  self-esteem. 


Group  Counseling 


Purposes,  Goals,  and  Values 

Elementary  school  counselors  use  a  variety  of 
approaches  in  working  with  children.     Group  counseling 
is  one  of  the  approaches  which  can  be  effective  as  an 
intervention  all  by  itself.     Group  counseling  has  been 
chosen  as  the  intervention  for  the  treatment  group  in 
this  study. 

The  following  definition  of  small  group  counsel- 
ing will  be  utilized: 

Group  counseling  is  a  dynamic,  interpersonal 
process  focusing  on  conscious  thought  and 
behavior  and  involving  the  therapy  functions 
of  permissiveness,  orientation  to  reality, 
catharsis,  and  mutual  trust,  caring,  under- 
standing,  acceptance,   and  support.  The 
therapy  functions  are  created  and  nurtured  in 
a  small  group  through  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns  with  one's  peers  and  the  counselor ( s) . 
The  group  counselees  are  basically  normal 
individuals  with  various  concerns  which  are 
not  debilitating  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
extensive  personality  change.     The  group 
counselees  may  utilize  the  group  interaction 
to  increase  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
values  and  goals  and  to  learn  and/or  unlearn 
certain  attitudes  and  behaviors.  (Gazda, 
Duncan,   and  Meadows,   1967,   p.   3  06) 

This  definition  was  derived  from  a  research  sur- 
vey by  three  leaders  in  the  field  of  group  work.  It 
represents  the  compiled  definitions  of  many  experts  in 
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the  field,   including  counselors  from  the  University  of 
Florida . 

Dinkmeyer  and  Caldwell   (1970)    identified  the 
following  five  major  goals  of  developmental  group  coun- 
seling with  children: 

1.  Know  and  understand  himself 

2.  Develop  self-acceptance  and  a  feeling  of 
being  worthwhile  in  his  own  right 

3.  Develop  methods  of  coping  with  the  develop- 
mental tasks  of  life 

4.  Develop  increased  self -direction ,  and 
better  problem-solving  and  decision-making 
abilities 

5.  Develop  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others, 
thus  becoming  more  aware  of  his  role  in 
relationship  to  others,   and  a  better  ability 
to  identify  with  the  feelings  of  those 
around  him.     As  he  becomes  more  aware  of 
self,  he  can  be  more  responsible  for  his 
impact  upon  other  human  beings.      (P.  138) 

Another  authority  in  the  field  of  group  work, 

Mahler   (1969)   identified  the  following  statements  as  the 

primary  values  of  small  group  counseling: 

1.  Learning  to  better  understand  a  variety  of 
other  people,   and  finding  out  how  others 
perceive  things 

2.  Learning  a  deeper  respect  for  other  people, 
particularly  those  who  are  different  in 
many  ways  from  oneself 

3.  Gaining  greater  social  skills  in  talking 
and  relating  to  peers 

4.  Learning  to  share  with  other  people,  es- 
pecially gaining  a  deeper  sense  of  belonging 
from  participation  in  a  group  in  which  one 
is  a  respected  and  accepted  member 
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5.  Being  free  to  talk  about  concerns,  prob- 
lems, values,   and  ideas  with  others  who 
are  facing  similar  situations 

6.  Getting  several  people's  reactions  to 
one's  problems  and  concerns 

7.  Finding  support  from  a  group  of  peers, 
which  is  often  of  greater  value  to  a  student 
than  support  from  an  interested  adult 

8.  Giving  each  person  an  opportunity  to  spend 
more  time  with  a  counselor 

9.  Being  able  to  involve  oneself  rather  slowly 
in  the  counseling  process  and  to  withdraw 
partially  if  a  discussion  becomes  too 
threatening 

10.     Giving  the  counselor  a  chance  to  see 

clients  in  a  broader  and  more  active  social 
setting  than  individual  sessions  provide. 
(Pp.  19-20) 


Special  Considerations  in  Counseling  Children 

Group  counseling  with  elementary  school  children 
is  quite  different  from  group  counseling  with  older 
students.      It   is  unique  in  several  ways.     For  example, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  provide  more 
structure  and  to  carefully  define  limits,   giving  children 
the  security  needed  to  function  in  such  an  intimate 
situation.     Also,   the  counselor  is  frequently  more  active 
with  children  than  with  older  groups   (Ohlson,   1968)  . 
An  atmosphere  of  acceptance  is  paramount  in  the  counseling 
relationship   (Dinkmeyer,   1971) . 

It  is  important  in  small  group  counseling  to  keep 
the  size  of  the  group  relative  to  the  age  of  the  group 
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members.     It  has  been  suggested  for  the  upper  elementary 
level  to  limit  the  group  size  to  six  children  (Dinkmeyer 
and  Caldwell,   1970;  Mayer,   Rohen,  and  Whitley,  1972). 
Separating  the  sexes  for  small  group  counseling  has  also 
been  suggested.     This  advice  has  not  been  followed  in 
the  present  study  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  sexes 
need  to  become  aware  of  each  other's  stereotyped  beliefs. 
Also,   it  is  possible  that  sex  role  stereotypes  tend  to  be 
strengthened  and  reinforced  in  same-sex  discussion  groups. 

Effects  of  Group  Counseling  with  Children 

Group  counseling  in  combination  with  other  inter- 
ventions .     Kern  and  Hankins   (1977)   compared  Adlerian  group 
counseling  in  combination  with  behaviorally  contracted 
homework  to  Adlerian  group  counseling  without  the  homework. 
They  found  both  groups  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
control  group  for  improving  the  adjustment  of  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  students.     According  to  teacher  ratings, 
the  group  which  also  employed  homework  was  most  effective. 

Silverman   (1976)   used  small  group  counseling  in 
combination  with  behavior  charting  by  the  classroom 
teacher  to  effect  change  in  students  in  grades  three 
through  six.     The  students  were  referred  for  counseling 
because  they  had  been  "turned  off"  to  school.     Out  of  the 
90  students  participating  in  the  program,   78  of  them 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  report  card  grades. 
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Moracco  and  Kazandkian   (19  77)   compared  the  effects 
of  small  group  counseling  and  consultation  with  non- 
western  elementary  school  children.     Students  that  ex- 
perienced small  group  counseling  in  combination  with 
teacher-consultation  achieved  the  greatest  positive  change 
in  their  classroom  behavior.     Positive  change  was  also 
achieved  by  students  in  either  the  counseling-only  group 
or  in  the  consultation-only  group;   however,   there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  those  two  groups.     It  is 
important  to  note  here  that  small  group  counseling  with 
or  without    consultation   effects  a    positive  change  in 
classroom  behavior. 

Stormer   (1972)   reported  a  complex  study  involving 
a  combination  of  treatments,   including  small  group 
counseling.     The  subjects  were  gifted  underachievers  in 
grades  three  through  five.     Positive  changes  in  behaviors 
and  attitudes  by  students  in  group  counseling  demonstrated 
this  group's  effectiveness. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that,   in  each  of  the 
reported  studies,   a  positive  change  was  achieved  by  all 
students  experiencing  small  group  counseling.     Some  addi- 
tional treatment  added  to  the  small  group  counseling 
made  the  students  experience  an  even  greater  change; 
however,  each  of  these  studies  dealt  with  problem-oriented 
behavior.     The  present  study  is  concerned  with  normal 
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development.     Thus,  a  treatment  consisting  only  of  small 
group  counseling  seems  appropriate  for  the  sex  role 
awareness  group. 

Group  counseling  as  the  only  intervention.  Studies 
using  group  counseling  as  the  sole  intervention  have  been 
successful  in  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
Bower,  Amatea,   and  Anderson   (1976)   used  small  group  coun- 
seling for  assertiveness  training  with  girls  aged  10  and 
11  years.     After  11  sessions,   an  increase  in  assertiveness 
was  achieved. 

Small  group  counseling  for  peer  facilitator  train- 
ing has  been  successful  in  increasing  self-esteem  (Gumaer, 
1976;   Hoffman,   1976) .     Wilkinson  and  Bleck   (1977)  used 
small  group  counseling  to  help  upper-grade  elementary 
school  children  whose  parents  had  recently  been  divorced. 

Group  counseling  alone  has  been  shown  to  produce 
a  significant  gain  in  the  grade  point  average  of  ninth- 
grade  students.     It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  both 
counseled  and  uncounseled  students  can  improve  their  grades, 
but  counseled  students  do  it  faster   (Lerche,  1968). 

Small  group  counseling  has  also  been  used  ef- 
fectively to  change  physical  reactions  to  stress.  Fourth- 
and  fifth-grade  students  have  been  given  relaxation 
training  in  small  group  counseling  sessions   (Rossman.  and 
Kahnweiler,   1977) . 
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Crow  (1971)   found  boys  to  make  greater  positive 
gains  in  self  concept  than  girls  after  small  group 
counseling.     However,   the  girls  made  greater  gains  than 
the  boys  in  teacher-rated  behavior. 

All  of  the  above  studies  dealt  solely  with  the 
effects  of  the  treatment.     However,  Harris   (1976)  found 
in  her  study  that  the  level  of  experience  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  counselor  may  interact  with  the  treatment 
program  to  produce  different  results  for  different  groups 
of  children. 

Summary  and  Implications  for  This  Study  . 

Small  group  counseling  is  one  of  several  ap- 
proaches used  by  elementary  school  counselors  in  working 
with  children.     In  counseling  children,   special  con- 
sideration needs  to  be  given  to  the  group's  structure, 
limits  and  activities.     When  these  considerations  are 
made,  group  counseling  can  be  effective  in  making  positive 
changes  in  the  achievement  levels,   self  concepts,  be- 
haviors and  attitudes  of  elementary  school  children. 


CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURES  AND  METHODOLOGY 

This  study  measured  the  effects  of  a  small  group 
counseling  unit  designed  specifically  to  reduce  the  level 
of  sex  role  stereotyping  in  fifth-grade  children.  The 
unit  itself  was  designed  to  give  the  children  opportunities 
to  expose  and  challenge  their  own  stereotypical  attitudes 
and  beliefs  about  sex  roles.     The  counselors  who  led  the 
small  group  counseling  sessions  were  encouraged  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  encouragement.  This 
helped  the  children  feel  free  to  express  themselves  as  well 
as  to  listen  and  accept  some  new  ideas. 

The  hypotheses,   population,   sampling  procedures, 
experimental  design  and  conditions,   and  the  criterion 
instruments  will  be  explained  in  this  chapter.     Also,  the 
method  of  data  collection  and  statistical  anslysis  will  be 
outlined. 

Population 

The  sample  was  drawn  from  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  fifth-grade  children  from  21  participating 
elementary  schools  located  in  Alachua  and  Duval  Counties  of 
Florida;   141  children  from  Alachua  County  and  51  children 
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from  Duval  County  were  selected  as  subjects.     There  were 
100  children  in  the  treatment  group   (51  males  and  49  fe- 
males)  and  a  total  of  92  children  in  the  control  group  (46 
males  and  46  females) .     There  were  a  total  of  132  Caucasians 
(74  in  treatment  group  and  58  in  control  group)   and  50 
children  of  ethnic  minorities   (20  in  treatment  and  30  in 
control) .     Race  was  not  recorded  for  10  of  the  children. 

Both  Duval  and  Alachua  Counties  are  located  in 
northern  Florida.     Duval  is  northeast  of  Alachua  County. 
The  population  of  Alachua  County  is  approximately  105,000 
whereas  Duval  County's  population  is  approximately  529,000. 
Duval  is  the  third  most  heavily  populated  county  in  Flor- 
ida while  Alachua  ranks  fourteenth. 

There  are  a  total  of  18  elementary  schools  in 
Alachua  County  and  88  elementary  schools  in  Duval  County. 
Each  school  has  the  service  of  a  counselor.     In  Alachua 
County  most  schools  have  a  full-time  counselor,  but  in 
Duval  County  many  schools  have  only  a  half-time  or  third- 
time  counselor. 

All  of  the  school  counselors  in  Alachua  County 
and  Duval  County  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  study. 
Fourteen  elementary  school  counselors  in  Alachua  County 
who  work  in  a  school  housing  fifth-grade  classes  partici- 
pated in  this  study.     Seven  of  the  elementary  school 
counselors  in  Duval  County  participated  in  this  study. 
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In  order  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  study, 
each  counselor  had  to   (a)   be  certified  by  the  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education  as  a  school  counselor,    (b)  be 
employed  in  a  school  housing  fifth-grade  classrooms,  and 
(c)   receive  instruction  from  the  researcher  in  the  methods 
and  procedures  used  in  this  study. 

Sampling  Procedures 

Participating  counselors  selected  students  for 
the  study  in  the  following  manner.     First,  counselors  num- 
bered the  names  on  the  fifth-grade  rolls  at  their  schools. 
Students  who  are  in  a  program  for  either  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  or  for  the  emotionally  handicapped  were 
excluded  from  this  study  on  the  basis  of  their  exceptional- 
ity.    Using  a  table  of  random  numbers,  each  counselor 
assigned  students  to  experimental  groups.     Students  were 
assigned  alternately  to  either  the  treatment  or  control 
group.     For  example,   the  first  boy  and  the  first  girl 
chosen  were  in  the  treatment  group  and  the  second  girl  and 
the  second  boy  chosen  were  in  the  control  group.     A  total 
of  six  boys  and  six  girls  were  selected  from  each  school. 
This  allowed  three  boys  and  three  girls  to  be  in  each 
experimental  group.     Those  students  in  the  treatment  group 
participated  in  the  sex  role  awareness  group   (SRA-Group) . 
Those  students  in  the  control  group  remained  with  their 
regular  class.     After    the    posttesting  was  completed. 
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students  in  the  control  group  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  SRA-Group. 

Hypotheses 

This  study  tested  the  following  null  hypotheses 
as  they  related  to  fifth-grade  children  and  their  level  of 
sex  role  awareness  as  affected  by,  or  in  the  absence  of, 
the  sex  role  awareness  group.     Minor  hypotheses  are  related 
to  sex  and  ethnic  minority  differences  and  were  tested  for 
each  major  criterion  variable. 

HqI:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  and  the  control  groups  in 
level  of  self-esteem  as  measured  by  the 
Self-Esteem  Inventory   (SEX)  . 
la.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  males  and  females  in  level  of 
self-esteem  as  measured  by  the  SEI . 
lb.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  Caucasians  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  level  of  self-esteem  as 
measured  by  the  SEI . 
Hq2:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  and  control  groups  in  reading 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the  Wide 
Range  Achievement  Test   (WRAT) . 
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2a.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  males  and  females  in  reading 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the 
WRAT. 

2b.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  Caucasians  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  reading  achievement  level  as 
measured  by  the  WRAT . 
Hq3:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  and  control  groups  in  math 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the  WRAT. 
3a.     There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  males  and  females  in  math 
achievement  as  measured  by  the  WRAT. 
3b.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  Caucasians  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  math  achievement  level  as 
measured  by  the  WRAT. 
Hq4:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity  and  evalua- 
tive factors  of  the  concept  "boys." 
Hq5:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
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groups  for  the  potency,  activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "girls." 
Hq6:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I 
See  Myself . " 

HqV:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I 
Would  Like  to  Be." 

Hq8:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
males  and  females  in  level  of  sex  role 
awareness  as  measured  by  the  SRA-Scales . 

Hq9:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
Caucasians  and  ethnic  minorities  in  level 
of  sex  role  awareness  as  measured  by  the 
SRA-Scales. 

Research  Design 

The  experimental  design  used  in  this  study  was  the 
randomized  control-group  pretest-posttes t  design  (Isaac 
and  Michael,   1971)  .     This  design  controlled  for  any  differ- 
ences existing  between  groups  before  the  treatment  began. 
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Procedures 

The  researcher  met  with  participating  counselors 
to  explain  the  study.     This  was  accomplished  by  the  re- 
searcher attending  regularly  scheduled  counselors '  meetings 
in  both  Duval  and  Alachua  Counties.     Procedures  for 
sampling,   administration  of  the  instruments,  and  activities 
for  each  session  of  the  SRA-Group  were  explained.  Each 
counselor  received  a  packet  of  materials  including  a  table 
of  random  numbers,   instruments  to  be  administered,  the 
SRA-Group  Unit   (Appendix  A) ,   and  all  of  the  materials  that 
the  counselors  would  not  ordinarily  have  at  their  schools 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  counseling  sessions. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  study  subjects  were 
selected  by  the  counselors  at  their  respective  schools  and 
assigned  to  experimental  groups.     A  suitable  meeting  time 
for  the  treatment  group  was  arranged  between  counselors 
and  teachers.     The  following  time  schedule  was  used: 

1/26/78:  Met   with   Alachua  County  Counselors 

1/30/78:  Met   with    Duval  County  Counselors 

1/30-2/3:  Assigned  students  to  treatment  groups 

2/6-2/10:  Pretesting 

2/13-2/17:   Sessions  1  and  2 

2/20-2/24:   Sessions  3  and  4 

2/27-3/3:  Sessions  5  and  6 
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3/6-3/10:  Sessions  7  and  8 
3/13-3/17:  Posttesting 

The  Sex  Role  Awareness  Group  (SRA-Group) 

During  the  past  two  years  the  researcher  has  been 
employed  as  an  elementary  school  counselor,  which  has 
permitted   daily   contact  with  fifth  graders.     There  was  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  existence  of  sex  role  stereo- 
typing . 

Attempts  to  reduce  the  level  of  sex  role  stereo- 
typing were  made  by  the  researcher  through  the  medium  of 
classroom  guidance.     This  approach  was  unsuccessful  in 
reducing  sex  stereotypes.     Some  of  the  activities  planned 
for  the  classroom  guidance  unit  previously  used  were  modi- 
fied for  use  in  the  present  study's  small  group  counseling 
sessions.     Also,  new  activities  have  been  developed 
specifically  for  inclusion  in  this  study.     All  of  the 
activities  were  used  in  a  pilot  study  involving  fourth 
graders  with  posttesting  only. 

For  this  study,   it  was  assumed  that  the  sex  role 
awareness  level  of  fifth-grade  students  is  low.    An  eight- 
session  unit  was  developed  that  would  take  the  group 
through  stages  of  counseling,  but  would  also  focus  on  the 
damaging  effects  of  stereotyping.     For  example,  self 
disclosure  was  achieved  in  the  second  session  by  having 
each  cnild  fill  in  an  outline  of  a  "gingerbread  man"  with 
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symbols  representing  their    favorite    foods,   sports,  day- 
dreams and  hobbies.     After  completing  and  sharing  the 
pictures,   each  child  was  then  asked  to  fill  in  another 
"gingerbread  man,"  only  this  time  pretend  they  were  born 
of  the  opposite  sex.     They  each  shared  what  they  thought 
would  be  different.     The  group  then  spent  time  discussing 
the  differences  in  the  pictures.     Thus,   in  this  session 
self  disclosure  was  achieved  through  the  individual  sharing 
of  pictures  and  exposure  of  sex  stereotypes  was  also  begun. 
Each  of  the  activities  used  in  the  SRA-Group  are  fully 
explained  in  the  Appendix.     Each  session's  objectives, 
activities  and  materials  are  listed. 

The  general  goals  of  the  SRA-Group  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  increase  each  child's  level  of  aware- 
ness of  sex  roles 

2.  To  increase  each  child's  awareness  level 
of  sex  role  stereotyping  in  attitudes 
and  beliefs 

3.  To  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to 
examine  his  values  in  relation  to  sex 
role  stereotyping 

4.  To  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to 
choose  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
traditional  sex  roles,  basing  his  or  her 
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choice  on  personal  belief  rather  than 

on  the  opinion  of  others 
Although  each  session's  activities  were  structured 
for  a  high  level  of  involvement  of  the  counselor,  there 
were  also  ample  opportunities  for  the  counselor  to  follow 
the  leads  of  the  students.     Also,   the  students  were  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  all  of  the  activities. 

Criterion  Instruments 

This  study  involved  the  use  of  three  criterion 
instruments:  The  Sex  Role  Awareness  Scales    (SRA-Scales) , 
the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory   (SEI) ,   and  the  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  sections  of  the  VJide  Range  Achievement 
Test   (WRAT) .     These  instruments  were  administered  to 
students  in  both  the  treatment  and  control  groups.  The 
counselors  in  their  respective  schools  administered  the 
SRA-Scales  and  the  SEI.     Counselor  education  students  from 
the  University  of  Florida  were  paid  and  trained  by  the  re- 
searcher to  administer  the  WRAT. 

The  Sex  Role  Awareness  Scales 

The  SRA-Scales  are  composed  of  four  concepts  and 
twelve  bipolar  adjective  pairs  to  make  up  a  semantic  dif- 
ferential to  measure  the  sex  role  awareness  level  of 
fifth-grade  elementary  school  students. 


Fantasy:  If  I  were  born 
the  opposite  sex 

Interviewing  a  child 
of  the  opposite  sex 


Personality  cards  game 
describing  boys,  girls 
and  myself 

Clay  modeling  symbols  of 
the  sexes  and  self  interest 

Role  playing  sex  role 
stereotypes 


Designing  the  ideal 
computer-person 

Who  would  be  the  most 
help  if  .    .  . 

The  ideal  fifth  grader, 
a  hot-seat  technique 


a.  Self  disclosure 

b.  Recognizing  feelings 

a.  Self  disclosure 

b.  Expressing  feelings 

c.  Feedback 

a.  Self  disclosure 

b.  Recognizing  sex 
role  stereotypes 

a.     Recognizing  sex 
stereotypes 

a.  Recognizing  sex 
stereotypes 

b.  Practice  in  breaking 
stereotypes 

a.     Practice  in  transcend- 
ing sex  stereotypes 

a.  Positive  feedback 

b.  Strength  bombardment 

a.     Strength  bombardment 


Figure  1.     General  Objectives  for  SRA-Group 
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The  technique  of  the  semantic  differential  was 
developed    by    Osgood/   Suci ,   and  Tannenbaum  (1957). 
Basically,   a  concept  is  presented,   followed  by  a  list  of 
bipolar  adjectives.     The  subjects  are  to  rate  each  concept 
on  a  scale  of  1-7  for  each  of  the  bipolar  adjectives.  For 
the  present  study,   the  SRA-Scales  use  only  five  intervals 
between  adjective  pairs.     This  shorter  number  of  intervals 
was  selected  due  to  the  age  of  the  children  taking  the 
test. 

The  adjective  pairs  used  in  the  SRA-Scales  were 
selected  from  either  the  original  Thesaurus  study  by 
Osgood,    Suci,   and  Tannenbaum   (1957)   or  were  reported  by 
the  authors  to  be  scales  related  to  those  in  the  analysis. 
All  of  the  words  in  this  instrument  were  checked  for  com- 
prehension level  by  a  group  of  eight  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  elementary  school  teachers.     The  ordering  of  the 
bipolar  adjectives  for  the  concepts  was  done  using  a  table 
of  random  numbers.     The  scales  were  then  administered  to 
fourth-graders  to  check  again  for  comprehension. 

The  four  concepts  measured  by  the  SRA-Scales  are: 
"boys,"   "girls,"   "how  I  see  myself,"  and  "how  I  would 
like  to  be."     These  concepts  were  modeled  after  similar 
scales  developed  to  compare  the  levels  of  sex  stereotyping 
in  late  adolescence  of  youth  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany   (Seward  and  Larson,   1968)  . 
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The  same  scale,   composed  of  12  bipolar  adjectives, 
was  used  to  assess  the  children's  attitudes  toward  each  of 
the  four  concepts  in  the  SRA-Scales .     Also,   each  scale  has 
three  major  factors.     The  pairs  representing  each  factor 
are  as  follows.     The  pairs  for  the  activity  factor  are 
fast-slow,  moving-still,  and  complex- simple .     The  pairs 
for  the  evaluative  factor  are  friendly-unfriendly,  beauti- 
ful-ugly,  intelligent-unintelligent,  and  clean-dirty.  The 
pairs  for  the  potency  factor  are  serious-funny,  hard-soft, 
masculine-feminine,   strong-weak,   and  brave-cowardly. 

A  total  score  for  the  SRA-Scales  was  not  computed 
because  it  would  be  meaningless.     Instead,   12  scores  are 
given  for  each  child  taking  the  test,  as  follows:  Score 
for  activity  factor  of  "girls,"  score  for  evaluative  factor 
of  "girls,"  score  for  potency  factor  of  "girls,"  etc.  The 
possible  range  score  varies  for  each  factor,   but  is  constant 
for  each  concept.     The  range  for  each  concept  for  the 
activity  factor  is  from  one  to  15.     The  range  for  the 
evaluative  factor  is  one  to  20.     The  range  for  the  potency 
factor  is  one  to  25.     Also,   each  factor  has  its  own  sub- 
scales  for  determining  sex  role  awareness.     The  scores 
for  these  scales  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Test-retest  reliability  was  established  at  .60 
using  a  sample  of  20  fifth-grade  elementary  school  students 
over  a  two-week  period. 
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TABLE  1 

METHOD  FOR  DETERI^INING  LEVEL  OF 
SEX  ROLE  AWARENESS 

Range  for  High  Range  for  Low 

Factor                Sex  Role  Awareness  Sex  Role  Awareness 

Activity                             6-10  1-5  or  11-15 

Evaluative                         7-14  1-6  or  15-20 

Potency                               8-18  1-7  or  19-25 


The  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 

Stanley  Coopersmith  of  the  University  of  California 
developed  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory   (SEI) .     It  is  composed 
of  five  subscales  which  measure:    (1)   general  self,    (2)  so- 
cial self-peers,    (3)   home-parents,    (4)   lie  scale,  and 
(5)   school-academic.     A  total  score  may  be  used,  as  well  as 
the  different  scales.     For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a 
total  score  was  used. 

The  kinds  of  items  used  in  the  SEI  are  statements 
describing  how  children  feel  about  themselves.     There  are 
58  items  in  the  test.     Beside  each  item  the  child  is  to 
put  a  check  in  either  the  column  "like  me"  or  "unlike 
me,"  describing  how  they  usually  feel.     Some  examples  of 
items  in  the  SEI  are,    "I'm  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  with," 
"It's  pretty  tough  to  be  me,"  and  "I  often  get  discouraged 
in  school . " 
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Children  took  the  SEI  as  a  group  test  with  the 
examiner  reading  each  item  out  loud  to  the  group. 

Split  half  reliability  has  been  established  at  .90 
by  Taylor  and  Reitz    (1968) ,     Also,   test-retest  reliability 
was  .88  over  a  five-week  period  and  .70  over  three  years 
(Coopersmith,   1967) . 

Discriminant  validity  was  established  when  Taylor 
and  Reitz   (1968)    found  correlations  of   .75  and  .44  with 
the  Edwards  and  the  Marlowe-Croune  social  desirability 
scales. 

Coopersmith   (1967)   has  found  scores  on  the  SEI 
to  be  significantly  related  to  creativity,  academic 
achievement,  resistance  to  group  pressures,  willingness 
to  express  unpopular  opinions  and  perceptual  constancy. 

The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 

The  WRAT  was  first  developed  in  1936  by  J.  F. 
Jastak  and  S.  R.  Jastak.     The  most  recent  edition  of  the 
WRAT  was  published  in  1965.     The  test  consists  of  three 
separate  subtests,  each  subtest  being  divided  into  two 
levels.     For  the  present  study  only  two  subtests  were 
used,  reading  and  math. 

Normative  data  was  established  in  a  number  of 
different  states,   including  Florida.     A  number  of  relia- 
bility studies  have  been  conducted  using  the  WRAT.  The 
correlation  coefficients  obtained  ranged  from  .92  to  .98 
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for  the  reading  test  and  from  .85  to  .92  for  the  arith- 
metic test  (Jastak,   1946)  . 

Validity  has  also  been  established  by  the  follow- 
ing studies.     Wagner   (1962)   used  teacher's  ratings  of 
the  achievement  level  of  29  students  in  a  fifth-grade 
classroom.     The  correlation  between  the  reading  grades 
and  the  teacher's  ratings  using  grade  levels  was  .78. 

In  a  validity  study  on  the  arithmetic  section, 
first-quarter  arithmetic  grades  were  found  to  correlate 
with  the  WRAT  arithmetic  test  at  the  level   .641  (Jastak, 
1946).     For  the  present  study  the  WRAT  was  administered 
posttest  only.     This  was  necessary  due  to  the  short 
interval  of  time  that  elapsed  between  pre-  and  post- 
treatment  . 

Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  the  SRA-Scales  were 
both  administered  pre-  and  posttreatment .     The  pretests 
for  these  measures  were  used  as  covariates  in  a  separate 
analysis  of  covariance  for  the  SEI  and  for  each  factor 
of  each  concept  of  the  SRA-Scales.     The  WRAT  was  ad- 
ministered posttest  only,  so  an  analysis  of  variance  was 
done  with  the  posttest  scores.     All  instruments  were 
analyzed  using  a  1x1x1  factorial  design   (group  x  sex  x 
race) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS 

This  chapter  is  a  systematic  report  of  the  analy- 
sis of  the  data  for  this  study.     Specifically,  data  were 
obtained  on  the  effects  of  small  group  counseling  on  the 
self-esteem,   sex  role  awareness,  and  math  and  reading 
levels  of  fifth-grade  students.     The  effects  of  the 
independent  variables  of  sex  and  race  of  the  subjects 
were  also  analyzed. 

An  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  test  each 
hypothesis  concerning  self-esteem  or  sex  role  awareness. 
The  pretests  were  used  as  the  covariate  for  the  analysis 
of  the  posttest  scores.     An  analysis  of  variance  was  used 
to  test  each  hypothesis  concerning  the  math  or  reading 
levels  of  fifth-grade  students.     For  this  analysis,  post- 
test  scores  only  were  used. 

Hoi :     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  group  and  the  control  group 
in  level  of  self-esteem  as  measured  by  the 
Self-Esteem  Inventory   (SEI) . 

The  obtained  F-statistic  of   .062  for  groups  was 
not  significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence.  Therefore, 
the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results  of  the 
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analysis  of  covariance  for  the  SEI  are  reported  in  Table 
2,     The  means  and  standard  deviations  are  included  in 
Table  3. 

la .     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  males  and  females  in  level  of 
self-esteem  as  measured  by  the  SEI. 
The  F-statistic  of   .001  for  the  interaction  of  sex 
with  posttest  scores  was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level 
of  confidence   (see  Table  2) .     Therefore,   the  null  hypothe- 
sis was  accepted. 

TABLE  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES  FOR  THE 


SELF- 

-ESTEEM 

INVENTORY 

Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

F 

Significance 
of  F 

Sex 

.210 

1 

.001 

.975 

Race 

.  27.587 

1 

.126 

.723 

Group 

•  13.653 

1 

.062  ' 

.803 

SxRxG 

920.646 

1 

4.208 

.042* 

*Significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence. 


lb.     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
Caucasians  and  ethnic  minorities  in  level 
of  self-esteem  as  measured  by  the  SEI. 
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TABLE  3 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  THE 
SELF-ESTEEM  INVENTORY  POSTTEST  SCORES 


Group,   Race  or  Subject 

N 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Treatment  Group 

100 

63 

.7200 

17,0537 

Control  Group 

92 

61 

.6957 

19.2655 

Caucasian 

132 

64 

.3636 

19.0905 

Ethnic  Minority  (EM) 

50 

58 

.9600 

14  .4122 

Male 

97 

60 

.5361 

17.9456 

Female 

95 

65 

.0105 

18.1269 

Male,  Caucasian,  Treatment 

34 

60 

.1755 

18.4316 

Male,  Caucasian,  Control 

27 

59 

.5556 

21.7138 

Male,   EM,  Treatment 

14 

61 

.2857 

15.3644 

Male,   EM,  Control 

17 

58 

.8235 

12.0428 

Female,   Caucasian,  Treatment 

40 

71 

.2000 

13.9140* 

Female,  Caucasian,  Control 

31 

64 

.3226 

21.3173 

Female,   EM,  Treatment 

6 

50 

.0000 

8.2946 

Female,   EM,  Control 

13 

60 

.7692 

17.8986 

*Significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence. 
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The  F-statistic  of   .126  for  the  interaction  of 
race  with  posttest  scores  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.     Therefore,   the  null  hypothesis  was 
accepted.     Results  are  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3. 

However,   the  F-statistic  of  4.208  for  interaction 
of  sex,  race  and  group  was  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  confidence.     There  were  significant  differences  between 
female    ethnic  minorities  in  the  treatment  group  and 
female  Caucasians  in  the  treatment  group.     The  mean  scores 
for  the  female  Caucasians  in  the  treatment  group  were 
higher  than  for  the  female  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
treatment  group.     Also,   there  was  a  significant  difference 
between  female  ethnic  minorities  in  the  treatment  group 
and  female  Caucasians  in  the  control  group.     The  female 
Caucasians  in  the  control  group  had  higher  mean  scores  on 
the  SEI  than  the  female  ethnic  minorities  in  the  treatment 
group. 

^o2 :     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment    and    control    groups  in 
reading  achievement  level  as  measured  by 
the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test   (WRAT) . 
The  obtained  F-statistic  of   .219  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the   .05  level  of  confidence.     Therefore,   the  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results  of  the  analysis  of 
variance  of  the  reading  section  of  the  WRAT  are  included 
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in  Table  4.     The  means  and  standard  deviations  are  in- 
cluded in  Table  5. 

2a.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  males  and  females  in  reading 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the 
WRAT. 

The  F-statistic  of  .121  for  the  interaction  of  sex 
with  posttest  scores  was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level 
of  confidence.     The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 


TABLE  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE 
WIDE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Test 

Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

F 

Value 

Significance 

Reading 

Sex 

.524 

1 

.121 

.729 

Reading 

Race 

84.635 

1 

19.505 

.000*** 

Reading 

Group 

.951 

1 

.219 

.640 

Math 

Sex 

.082 

1 

.073 

.787 

Math 

Race 

16  .605 

1 

14.851 

.000*** 

Math 

Group 

.187 

1 

.167 

.  683 

***Signif leant  at 

the   .001  level 

of 

confidence . 
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TABLE  5 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
THE  WIDE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Reading 


Group,   Race,  or  Sex 

N 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Treatment  Group 

93 

6.7785 

2.2813 

Control  Group 

87 

6.5805 

2.0661 

Caucasian 

123 

7.1634 

2.0661 

Ethnic  Minority 

47 

5.5319 

1.8707 

Male 

91 

6.5835 

2.1509 

Female 

89 

6  .7843 

2.2092 

Math 

Group,   Race,  or  Sex 

N 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Treatment  Group 

93 

5.2806 

.9618 

Control  Group 

87 

5.1000 

1.4014 

Caucasian 

123 

5.4203 

1.0186 

Ethnic  Minority 

47 

4.6468 

1.1375 

Male 

91 

5.1473 

1.1750 

Female 

89 

5.2404 

0.9876 
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2b.     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  Caucasians  and  ethnic  minorities 
in  reading  achievement  level  as  measured 
by  the  WRAT . 

The  obtained  F-statistic  of  19.505  was  significant 
at  the   .01  level  of  confidence.     The  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected.     Results  of  the  analysis  are  included  in  Tables 
4  and  5 . 

:     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  and  control  groups  in  math 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the  WRAT . 
The  obtained  F-statistic  of   .167  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     Therefore,  the  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results  of  the  analysis  of 
variance  of  the  math  section  of  the  WRAT  are  also  included 
in  Table  4 .     Means  and  standard  deviations  are  included 
in  Table  5. 

3a.     There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  males  and  females  in  math 
achievement  level  as  measured  by  the 
WRAT. 

The  F-statistic  of   .073  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.     The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
Results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  5. 
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3b .     There  is  no  significant  difference 

between  Caucasians  and  ethnic  minorities 
in  math  achievement  level  as  measured 
by  the  WRAT . 

The  F-statistic  of  14.851  was  significant  at  the 
.01  level  of  confidence.     The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
Results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Ho4 :     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "boys. " 
The  F-statistic  for  the  potency  factor  was  .000. 
The  F-statistic  for  the  activity  factor  was  1.422.  The 
F-statistic  for  the  evaluative  factor  was   .360.     None  of 
these  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  of  the  post  test  scores  for 
the  concept  "boys"  are  located  in  Table  6.     Means  and 
standard  deviations  are  included  in  Table  7. 

HqS:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "girls. " 
The  F-statistic  for  the  potency  factor  was  .708. 
The  F-statistic  for  the  activity  factor  was   .694.  The 
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TABLE  6 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  GROUP  ON  SRA-SCALE  "BOYS" 


Sum  F 
Factor  Source       Squares       df      Value  Significance 


Potency 

Group 

.000 

1 

.000 

.997 

Activity 

Group 

5.982 

1 

1.422 

.235 

Evaluative 

Group 

2.770 

1 

.360 

.549 

TABLE  7 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  GROUP  FOR  SRA-SCALE  "BOYS" 


Pre-  Post- 
test         test  Standard 
Group  Factor  N        Means       Means  Deviation 


Treatment 

Potency 

100 

10 

.60 

10 

.7100 

3. 

0194 

Control 

Potency 

92 

10 

.95 

11 

.0761 

3. 

3290 

Treatment 

Evaluative 

100 

10 

.31 

10 

.0500 

3. 

4826 

Control 

Evaluative 

92 

10 

.54 

10 

.2065 

3. 

5689 

Treatment 

Activity 

100 

6 

.60 

6 

.6400 

1. 

8175 

Control 

Activity 

92 

7 

.29 

6 

.5870 

2. 

2926 
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F-statistic  for  the  evaluative  factor  was   .167.     None  of 
these  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
Therefore,   the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  concept  "girls"  are 
included  in  Table  8.     The  means  and  standard  deviations 
are  included  in  Table  9. 

Ho6:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in 

the  mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  con- 
trol groups  for  the  potency,  activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I 
See  Myself. " 

The  F-statistic  for  the  potency  factor  was  1.885. 
The  F-statistic  for  the  activity  factor  was   .061.     The  F- 
statistic  for  the  evaluative  factor  was   .204.     None  of 
these  were  significant  at  the  ,05  level  of  confidence. 
Therefore,   the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  concept  "How  I  See 
Myself"  are  included  in  Table  10.     The  means  and  standard 
deviations  are  included  in  Table  11. 

^O^:     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  the  potency,   activity,  and 
evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I 
Would  Like  to  Be. " 
The  F-statistic  for  the  potency  factor  was  .015. 
The  F-statistic  for  the  activity  factor  was   .239.  The 
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TABLE  8 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  GROUP  ON  SRA-SCALE  "GIRLS" 


Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source      Squares      df      Value  Significance 


Potency 

Group 

8.484 

1 

.708 

.401 

Activity 

Group 

4.208 

1 

.694 

.406 

Evaluative 

Group 

1.428 

1 

.167 

.683 

TABLE  9 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  GROUP  FOR  SRA-SCALE  "GIRLS" 


Pre-  Post- 
test  test  Standard 
Group              Factor            N        Means        Means  Deviation 


Treatment 

Potency 

100 

16  , 

.51 

15, 

.5700 

3, 

.5512 

Control 

Potency 

92 

16, 

.94 

16, 

.3043 

4, 

.2575 

Treatment 

Activity 

100 

9  . 

.18 

8  , 

.3100 

2. 

.4400 

Control 

Activity 

92 

8, 

.98 

8  , 

.5109 

2, 

.9742 

Treatment 

Evaluative 

100 

7. 

,77 

7, 

,1000 

2. 

.7469 

Control 

Evaluative 

92 

7  . 

.74 

7. 

,4239 

3. 

,  3290 
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TABLE  10 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  GROUP  ON  SRA-SCALE    "HOW  I  SEE  MYSELF" 


Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source      Squares       df      Value  Significance 


Potency  Group  17.189         1        1.885  .172 

Activity  Group  .243         1  .061  .806 

Evaluative      Group  1.120         1  .204  .652 


TABLE  11 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  GROUP  FOR  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I   SEE  MYSELF" 


Pre-  Post- 
test         test  Standard 
Group  Factor  N        Means       Means  Deviation 


Treatment 

Potency 

100 

12 

.03 

11 

.1200 

3 

.5627 

Control 

Potency 

92 

12 

.41 

12 

.1957 

3 

.9090 

Treatment 

Activity 

100 

6 

.93 

6 

.3700 

2 

.2277 

Control 

Activity 

92 

7 

.33 

6 

.5543 

2 

.1297 

Treatment 

Evaluative 

100 

7 

.30 

7 

.2700 

3 

.0711 

Control 

Evaluative 

92 

7 

.21 

6 

.9783 

2 

.4269 
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F-statistic  for  the  evaluative  factor  was   .535.     None  of 
these  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
Therefore,   the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  concept  "How  I 
Would  Like  to  Be"  are  located  in  Table  12.     The  means  and 
standard  deviations  are  included  in  Table  13. 

^o^ :     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
males  and  females  in  level  of  sex  role 
awareness  as  measured  by  the  SRA-Scales . 

The  F-statistic  for  sex  interaction  with  the  poten- 
cy,  activity  and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "boys" 
were  as  follows:   6.632   (potency),   4.486   (activity),  and 
1.422    (evaluative).     The  F-statistic  for  the  potency 
factor  was  significant  at  the   .01  level  of  confidence. 
The  F-statistic  for  the  activity  factor  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     The  evaluative  factor 
was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence. 

The  F-statistic  for  sex  interaction  with  the 
potency,   activity  and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept 
"girls"  were  as  follows :   2.896    (potency),   4.960  (activity), 
and  1.210   (evaluative).     The  F-statistic  for  the  activity 
factor  was  significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence.  The 
F-statistics  for  both  the  potency  and  the  evaluative  fac- 
tors of  the  concept  "girls"  were  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.     Thus,   the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected . 
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TABLE  12 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  GROUP  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE" 


Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source       Squares      df      Value  Significance 


Potency 

Group 

.084 

1 

.015 

.904 

Activity 

Group 

1.013 

1 

.239 

.626 

Evaluative 

Group 

1.797 

1 

.535 

.465 

TABLE  13 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  GROUP  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 


Pre-  Post- 
test  test  Standard 
Group              Factor            N        Means        Means  Deviation 


Treatment 

Potency 

100 

10 

.24 

9 

.9100 

3 

.4174 

Control 

Potency 

92 

10 

.77 

10 

.1739 

3 

.1783 

Treatment 

Activity 

100 

6 

.57 

5 

.9600 

2 

.2470 

Control 

Activity 

92 

6 

.10 

5 

.9130 

2 

.3518 

Treatment 

Evaluative 

100 

5 

.19 

5 

.2700 

1 

.9891 

Control 

Evaluative 

92 

5 

.51 

5 

.0978 

1 

.9615 
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The  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  sex 
interactions  are  reported  in  Tables  14  and  16.     The  means 
and  standard  deviations  are  included  in  Table  15  and  17. 
Also,  the  F-statistics  for  sex  interaction  with  the  potency, 
activity  and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I  See 
Myself "  were  as  follows:   11.122   (potency),    .177  (activity), 
and  1.692   (evaluative).     The  F-statistic  for  the  potency 
factor  was  significant  at  the   .01  level  of  confidence.  The 
F-statistics  for  the  activity  and  evaluative  factors  were 
not  significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence. 

The  F-statistics  for  sex  interaction  for  the  potency, 
activity,   and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept  "How  I 
Would  Like  to  Be"  were  as  follows:   8.663    (potency,)  .839 
(activity),   and  .350    (evaluative).     The  F-statistic  for 
the  potency  factor  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of 
confidence.     The  F-statistics  for  the  activity  and  evalua- 
tive factors  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence.    These  analyses  are  reported  in  Tables  18,   19,  20, 
and  21. 

Ho9 :     There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
Caucasians  and  ethnic  minorities  in  level 
of  sex  role  awareness  as  measured  by  the 
SRA-Scales . 

The  F-statistics  for  race  interaction  for  the 
potency,   activity,   and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept 
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TABLE  14 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  SEX  ON  SKA- SCALE  "BOYS" 

Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source      Squares      df      Value  Significance 

Potency  Sex  55.267         1        6.632  .011* 

Activity  Sex  20.343         1        4.846  .029* 

Evaluative         Sex  10.942         1        1.422  .235 

♦Significant  at   .05  level  of  confidence. 

TABLE  15 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE  "BOYS" 

Pre-  Post- 
test  test  Standard 
Sex               Factor             N         Means        Means  Deviation 


Male 

Potency 

97 

10 

.21 

9 

.9485 

2 

.9804 

Female 

Potency 

95 

11 

.62 

11 

.  8421 

3 

.0816 

Male 

Activity 

97 

6 

.89 

6 

.2371 

2 

.0503 

Female 

Activity 

95 

6 

.97 

7 

.0000 

1 

.9947 

Male 

Evaluative 

97 

9 

.50 

9 

.2680 

3 

.2259 

Female 

Evaluative 

95 

11 

.42 

11 

.0000 

3 

.5996 
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TABLE  16 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE  "GIRLS" 

Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source      Squares      df      Value  Significance 

Potency  Sex         34.732  1        2.896  .091 

Activity  Sex         30.085  1        4.960  .027* 

Evaluative         Sex         10.324  1        1.210  .273 

*Signif leant  at  .05  level  of  confidence. 

TABLE  17 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE  "GIRLS" 


Pre-  Post- 
test  test  Standard 
Factor             N         Means         Means  Deviation 


Male 

Potency 

97 

18 

.20 

17 

.2268 

4 

.0195 

Female 

Potency 

95 

15 

.80 

14 

.5895 

3 

.3246 

Male 

Activity 

97 

9 

.63 

9 

.0928 

2 

.8324 

Female 

Activity 

95 

8 

.52 

7 

.7053 

2 

.3829 

Male 

Evaluative 

97 

8 

.54 

7 

.  7938 

3 

.0820 

Female 

Evaluative 

95 

6 

.95 

6 

.7053 

2 

.9022 
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TABLE  18 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  SEE  MYSELF" 


Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source       Squares       df      Value  Significance 


Potency  Sex  101.436 

Activity  Sex  .712 

Evaluative         Sex  18.202 


1  11.122 
1  .177 
1  3.313 


.001*** 

.674 

.070 


***Signif icant  at   .001  level  of  confidence, 


TABLE  19 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I   SEE  MYSELF" 


Sex 


Factor 


N 


Pre- 
test 
Means 


Post- 
test 
Means 


Standard 
Deviation 


Male 

Potency 

97 

10 

.40 

9 

.8557 

3 

.1391 

Female 

Potency 

95 

14 

.14 

13 

.4526 

3 

.4757 

Male 

Activity 

97 

6 

.69 

6 

.1237 

2 

.1127 

Female 

Activity 

95 

7 

.57 

6 

.8000 

2 

.2006 

Male 

Evaluative 

97 

7 

.45 

7 

.5258 

3 

.0245 

Female 

Evaluative 

95 

7 

.07 

6 

.7263 

2 

.4514 
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TABLE  20 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE" 


Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source       Squares      df      Value  Significance 


Potency  Sex         49.259  1  8.663 

Activity  Sex  3.563  1  .839 

Evaluative         Sex  1.176  1  .350 


.004** 

.361 

.555 


**Signif icant  at   .01  level  of  confidence. 


TABLE  21 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  SEX  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE" 


Sex 


Factor 


N 


Pre- 
test 
Means 


Post- 
test 
Means 


Standard 
Deviation 


Male 

Potency 

97 

8 

.70 

8 

.3196 

2 

.7971 

Female 

Potency 

95 

12 

.25 

11 

.7895 

2 

.8243 

Male 

Activity 

97 

5 

.74 

5 

.4433 

2 

.3451 

Female 

Activity 

95 

6 

.97 

6 

.4421 

2 

.1324 

Male 

Evaluative 

97 

5 

.36 

5 

.3608 

1 

.9642 

Female 

Evaluative 

95 

4 

.  87 

5 

.0105 

1 

.9759 
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"boys"  were  as  follows:    .364    (potency),    .135  (activity), 
and  .360  (evaluative). 

The  F-statistics  for  race  interaction  with  the 
potency,  activity,   and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept 
"girls"  were  as  follows:   2.896    (potency),   2.830  (activity), 
and  .309  (evaluative). 

The  F-statistics  for  race  interaction  for  the 
potency,   activity,   and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept 
"How  I  See  Myself "  were  as  follows:    .051    (potency),  .028 
(activity),   and  1.812  (evaluative). 

The  F-statistic  for  race  interaction  for  the 
potency,  activity,  and  evaluative  factors  of  the  concept 
"How  I  Would  Like  to  Be"  are    as  follows:    .071  (potency), 
1.044    (activity),   and  .053    (evaluative).     None  were 
significant  at  the   .05  level  of  confidence.     Thus,  the 
null  hypothesis   (Hq9)   was  accepted.     The  results  of  the 
analyses  of  covariance  are  included  in  Tables  22,   24,  26, 
and  28.     The  means  and  standard  deviations  are  included  in 
Tables  23,   25,   27,   and  29. 

Summary  of  Results 

Even  though  the  mean  scores  for  the  treatment 
group  were  higher  than  the  mean  scores  for  the  control 
group  on  the  criterion  measures  for  self-esteem  and 
achievement,   there  were  no  statistically  significant 
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TABLE  22 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 


BY 

RACE  ON  SRA- 

-SCALE 

"BOYS" 

Factor 

Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

F 

Value 

Significance 

Potency 

Race 

3.032 

1 

.364 

.547 

Activity 

Race 

.568 

1 

.135 

.714 

Evaluative 

Race 

.388 

1 

.050 

.823 

TABLE  23 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA-SCALE  "BOYS" 

Post- 
test  Standard 

Race  Factor  N  Means  Deviation 


Caucasian 

Potency 

132 

11 

.0530 

2 

.9637 

Ethnic  Minority 

Potency 

50 

10 

.5600 

3 

.6765 

Caucasian 

Activity 

132 

6 

.6212 

2 

.0134 

Ethnic  Minority 

Activity 

50 

6 

.5000 

2 

.2154 

Caucasian 

Evaluative 

132 

10 

.4015 

3 

.2170 

Ethnic  Minority 

Evaluative 

50 

9 

.4200 

4 

.0157 
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TABLE  24 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA- SCALE  "GIRLS" 


Sum  of  F 

Factor  Source       Squares  df  Value  Significance 

Potency  Race  4  .192  1  .350  .555 

Activity  Race         17.169  1  2.830  .094 

Evaluative        Race  2.634  1  .309  .579 


TABLE  25 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA-SCALE  "GIRLS" 

Post- 
test  Standard 
Race  Factor  N  Means  Deviation 


Caucasian 

Potency 

132 

15 

.9167 

3 

.6088 

Ethnic  Minority 

Potency 

50 

16 

.0200 

4 

.7958 

Caucasian 

Activity 

132 

8 

.5682 

2 

.5418 

Ethnic  Minority 

Activity 

50 

7 

.8000 

3 

.0971 

Caucasian 

Evaluative 

132 

7 

.  3788 

2 

.  8833 

Ethnic  Minority 

Evaluative 

50 

7 

.1000 

3 

.5643 
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TABLE  26 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  SEE  MYSELF" 

Sum  of  F 

Factor          Source      Squares       df  Value  Significance 

Potency              Race            .464           1  .051  .822 

Activity            Race            .111           1  .028  .868 

Evaluative        Race         9.954           1  1.812  .180 


TABLE  27 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY'  RACE  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  SEE  MYSELF" 

Post- 
test  Standard 

Race  Factor  N  Means  Deviation 


Caucasian 

Potency 

132 

11 

.8333 

3 

.8526 

Ethnic  Minority 

Potency 

50 

11 

.1600 

3 

.5304 

Caucasian 

Activity 

132 

6 

.5455 

2 

.0578 

Ethnic  Minority 

Activity 

50 

6 

.1600 

2 

.5263 

Caucasian 

Evaluative 

132 

7 

.3864 

2 

.  8889 

Ethnic  Minority 

Evaluative 

50 

6 

.2200 

2 

.3061 
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TABLE  28 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVAPIANCE  OF  POSTTEST  SCORES 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA- SCALE  "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE" 

Sum  of  F 
Factor  Source      Squares       df       Value  Significance 


Potency 

Race 

.402 

1 

.071 

.791 

Activity 

Race 

4.435 

1 

1.044 

.308 

Evaluative 

Race 

.176 

1 

.053 

.  819 

TABLE  29 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
BY  RACE  ON  SRA-SCALE   "HOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE" 

Post- 
test  Standard 

Race  Factor  N  Means  Deviation 


Caucasian 

Potency 

132 

10 

.2045 

3 

.2638 

Ethnic  Minority 

Potency 

50 

9 

.4600 

3 

.3333 

Caucasian 

Activity 

132 

6 

.0985 

2 

.2270 

Ethnic  Minority 

Activity 

50 

5 

.  5200 

2 

.4264 

Caucasian 

Evaluative 

132 

5 

.1970 

1 

.9318 

Ethnic  Minority 

Evaluative 

50 

5 

.1600 

2 

.1605 
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differences  between  treatment  and  control  group  on  any 
of  the  criterion  measures.     Thus,  participation  in  the 
sex  role  awareness-group  did  not  significantly  affect 
the  self-esteem,  achievement  or  sex  role  awareness  of 
fifth-grade  students. 

There  was  no  interaction  of  sex  with  self-esteem 
or  math  and  reading  achievement.     However,  sex  did  inter- 
act significantly  with  sex  role  awareness.     Males  see 
boys  as  significantly  more  potent  and  active  than  females 
see  boys.     Also,   females  see  girls  as  significantly  more 
active  than  males  see  girls.     Males  see  themselves  as  more 
potent  than  girls  see  themselves  and  males  would  also 
like  to  be  more  potent  than  females  would  like  to  be. 

While  there  was  no  interaction  of  race  with  self- 
esteem  or  sex  role  awareness  level,   race  did  interact 
significantly  with  the  achievement  measures.  Caucasians 
scored  significantly  higher  than  ethnic  minorities  on 
both  the  math  and  reading  achievement  tests. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


Research  Sunimary 

A  total  of  192  fifth-grade  elementary  school 
children  in  Alachua  and  Duval  counties  of  Florida  were 
randomly  assigned  to  experimental  or  control  groups 
in  a  study  that  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  participation  in  a  sex  role  awareness-group  (SRA- 
Group) .     The  SRA-Group  was  an  eight-session  group  counsel- 
ing unit  with  structured  activities  designed  to  identify 
and  challenge  sex  role  stereotypes.     Each  group,  consisting 
of  six  children,  met  twice  weekly  with  a  school  counselor 
for  approximately  thirty  minutes  each  session.     A  random- 
ized control  group  pre-posttest  design  was  used  to  examine 
the  dependent  variables  of  self-esteem,  math  and  reading 
achievement,  and  sex-role  awareness  level  of  fifth-grade 
elementary  school  students. 

Self-esteem  was  measured  pre  and  post  by  the 
Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory   (SEI).     Reading  and 
math  achievement  level  were  measured  posttest  only  by 
the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test   (WRAT) .     Sex  role  aware- 
ness was  measured  pre  and  post  by  the  Sex  Role  Awareness 
Scales   (SRA-Scales) . 
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The  SRA-Scales  were  scored  to  determine  the  level 
of  sex  role  awareness  of  the  children  participating  in 
this  study.     The  method  described  in  Chapter  III  was  used 
to  assess  the  ratings  for  the  concepts  "boys"  and  "girls." 
The  students  were  found  to  be  at  a  high  level  of  sex  role 
awareness  prior  to  participation  in  the  SRA-Group.  That 
is,  their  attitudes  toward  sex  roles  were  not  stereotyped 
in  nature. 

An  analysis  of  covariance,  using  the  pretests  as 
a  covariate,  was  done  with  the  SEI  and  the  SRA-Scales. 
An  analysis  of  variance  of  the  posttest  scores  for  the 
WRAT  was  done,   separately  with  the  math  and  reading 
sections.     Separate  analyses  of  the  data  were  also  done 
to  test  for  the  main  effects  of  group,  sex,  and  race. 
Even  though  the  mean  scores  for  the  treatment  group  were 
higher  than  the  mean  scores  for  the  control  group  on  the 
variables  of  self-esteem  and  achievement,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  on  any  of  the  criterion  measures. 

Significant  differences  between  races  were  found 
at  the  .01  level  of  confidence  on  both  the  math  and 
reading  achievement  levels  as  measured  by  the  WRAT.  No 
significant  differences  between  races  were  found  on  the 
SEI  or  the  SRA-Scales. 

Scores  on  the  SRA-Scales  were  not  affected  by  the 
race  of  the  subject.     However,   sex  did  interact  with 
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factors  on  each  of  the  concepts  on  the  SRA-Scales.  Boys 
see  themselves  as  significantly  more  potent  and  active 
than  girls  see  boys.     Also  girls  see  themselves  as 
significantly  more  active  than  boys  see  girls.  Boys 
see  themselves  as  significantly  more  potent  than  girls 
see    themselves,  and  would  like  to  be  even  more  potent 
than  girls  would  like  to  be.     Both  sexes'  attitudes  are 
more  positive  toward  their  own  sex  than  toward  the  oppo- 
site sex.     However,   the  males'  attitudes  toward  themselves 
are  more  positive  than  the  females'  attitudes  toward 
themselves.     Males  also  have  a  greater  desire  for  potency 
than  females  do. 

The  variable  of  sex  did  not  produce  significant 
differences  on  the  SEI  and  the  WRAT . 

Discussion 

The  children  who  participated  in  this  study  were 
measured  by  the  SRA-Scales  to  have  a  high  level  of  sex 
role  awareness.     That  is,   their  tendency  to  stereotype 
boys  and  girls  was  low. 

Based  on  the  literature  concerning  sex  role 
stereotyping,   it  was  assumed  that  the  attitudes  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  would  be  strongly  influenced 
by  sex  stereotypes.     However,  because  of  many  recent 
interventions  to  reduce  sex  stereotypes  children  have 
become  more  aware  of  their  sex  roles  and  less  likely  to 
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believe  in  sex  stereotypes.     Perhaps  the  recent  changes 
in  the  mass  media,  textbooks  and  classroom  environments 
have  affected  the  attitudes  of  children.     It  is  possible 
that  sex  role  stereotyping  may  be  more  difficult  to  assess 
than  was  possible  with  the  instruments  used  in  this  study. 

It  may  also  be  a  possibility  that  these  results 
do  not  generalize  to  other  populations.     Alachua  and  Duval 
counties  may  be  exceptional  in  their  high  quality  of 
education  provided  to  elementary  school  children.  Both 
counties  are  also  influenced  by  the  universities  located 
in  close  proximity  to  their  elementary  schools.  Teachers 
and  counselors  receive  additional  support  and  resources 
from  the  universities  that  are  not  available  to  many  other 
school  districts.     Also,   a  number  of  pilot  studies  concern- 
ing sex  role  stereotyping  have  been  conducted  by  university 
students  in  Alachua  and  Duval  Counties.     These  factors  in 
the  educational  environment  may  contribute  to  a  high  level 
of  sex  role  awareness.     The  educational  environment  of 
Alachua  and  Duval  Counties  may  contribute  to  a  high  level 
of  sex  role  awareness. 

The  assumption  made  concerning  the  level  of  sex 
role  awareness  of  fifth-graders  is  a  basic  limitation  in 
this  study.     If  this  study  were  to  be  repeated,   the  SRA- 
Scales  might  be  modified  to  become  a  more  sensitive 
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instrument.     This  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  measure 
the  less  obvious  instances  of  sex  role  stereotyping. 
Perhaps  the  scales  could  be  lengthened  to  include  a  larger 
number  of  adjectives.     Some  adjectives  currently  in  the 
scales  may  also  be  changed  or  modified.     The  SRA-Scales 
might  also  be  expanded  to  measure  attitudes  toward  other 
concepts.     For  example,  additional  concepts  may  include 
"the  ideal  fifth-grader,"   "the  ideal  girl,"  and  "the  ideal 
boy .  " 

The  method  of  subject  selection  might  also  be 
altered  if  this  study  were  to  be  repeated.     Instead  of 
randomly  selecting  the  subjects  for  this  study,  subjects 
may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  level  of  sex  role 
awareness.     The  SRA-Scales  could  be  used  as  a  selection 
instrument.     Perhaps  only  children  measured  as  having  a 
low  level  of  sex  role  awareness  would  be  included  in  the 
study. 

The  treatment  used  in  this  study  as  conducted  was 
participation  in  a  counseling  group  designed  to  make  the 
children  aware  of  existing  sex-stereotypes.     Since  it  was 
assumed  that  children  in  the  fifth  grade  have  a  low  level 
of  sex  role  awareness,   the  activities  in  the  counseling 
unit  were  designed  to  focus  on  and  reduce  the  occurrence 
of  the  more  obvious  sex  role  stereotypes,   such  as  believing 
only  boys  make  good  athletes  and  only  girls  make  good 
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cooks.     In  the  future  a  unit  might  be  designed  that  would 
focus  on  the  more  subtle  instances  of  stereotyping  such 
as  patterns  of  speech,  body  language  and  feelings.  Thus 
focusing  on  a  higher  level  should  make  significant 
differences  in  the  sex  role  awareness  level  of  children  in 
the  fifth  grade. 

Conclusions 

Children  in  the  fifth  grade  in  Alachua  and  Duval 
Counties  of  Florida  were  measured  to  have  a  high  level  of 
sex  role  awareness  prior  to  participation  in  the  SRA- 
Group.     Thus,   participation  in  the  SRA-Group  had  no  sig- 
nificant effect  on  self-esteem,  achievement  or  sex  role 
awareness  level  of  the  students.     However,  if  children  in 
other  geographic  locations  do  not  have  a  similarly  high 
level  of  sex  role  awareness,   then  participation  in  the 
SRA-Group  may  positively  affect  their  self-esteem, 
achievement  and  sex  role  awareness. 

In  order  for  future  studies  to  have  significant 
effects  on  self-esteem,  achievement,   and  sex  role  aware- 
ness of  children  some  modifications  must  be  made  in  the 
present  study  in  the  sensitivity  of  the  instruments  used, 
method  of  subject  selection,   and  activities  used  in  the 
counseling  sessions.     These  alterations  should  make  this 
study  effective  when  used  with  children  from  any  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  United  States. 


APPENDIX  A 
SEX  ROLE  AWARENESS  GROUP  UNIT 


Goals: 


1.  To  increase  each  child's  level  of  awareness  of 
sex  roles. 

2.  To  increase  each  child's  awareness  level  of 
sex  role  stereotyping  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

3.  To  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to  examine  his 
or  her  values  in  relation  to  sex  role  stereotyping. 

4.  To  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to  choose 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  traditional  sex  roles, 
basing  his   (or  her)   choice  on  personal  belief 
rather  than  on  the  opinions  of  others. 

Session  One 

Objectives : 

1.  Each  child  will  learn  the  name  of  every  other 
child  in  the  group. 

2.  Each  child  will  experience  a  fantasy  situation 
in  which  he   (she)   was  born  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex. 
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3.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
group  about  some  important  events  in  his  or  her 
life. 

4.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
other  group  members  share  about  some  important 
events  in  their  lives. 

Materials ; 

Copy  of  fantasy  to  read  to  the  group. 

Activities ; 

1.  Name  game:   Go  around  the  group,  giving  each  child 
an  opportunity  to  say  his  or  her  name.     Then  ask 
each  child  to  think  for  a  moment  about  a  name  that 
he  or  she  would  like  to  be  called  in  this  group. 

It  can  be  either  his  or  her  own  name  or  the  name  of 
a  fictitious  or  real  person.     Then  go  around  the 
group  and  give  each  child  a  chance  to  say  his  or 
her  new  name.     The  counselor  will  then  call  on 
volunteers  to  name  everyone's  names. 

2.  After  the  children  are  all  relaxed  in  comfortable 
places,   read  the  following  fantasy: 

"Pretend  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  about 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  day  you  were 
born.     When  your  father  finds  out  that  you 
are  a  girl  or  a  boy  what  does  he  say?  What 
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does  your  mom  say?     It  is  a  few  days  later 
and  your  parents  take  you  home  and  put  you 
in  your  bed.     VJhat  does  it  look  like?  What 
does  the  room  look  like?     Now  think  about 
you.     What  are  you  wearing  as  a  tiny  baby? 
When  you  are  through  thinking  about  it,  open 
your  eyes.     Do  not  start  to  talk  until  every- 
one's eyes  are  open." 
(When  everyone  is  ready  ask  them  to  share  what 
parents  said,  what  their  room  looked  like  and  what 
they  were  wearing.     Then  continue.) 

"Go  back  in  time  again  to  when  you  were 
first  born.     This  time  pretend  that  one  thing 
is  different.     If  you  are  a  girl,  pretend  that 
you  were  born  a  boy,  and  if  you  are  a  boy, 
pretend  that  you  were  born  a  girl.     What  does 
your  mother  say  when  she  finds  out?  Your 
father?     Now  they  are  taking  you  home.  What 
does  your  bed  look  like?    Your  room?     What  are 
you  wearing?     When  you  are  finished,   open  your 
eyes." 

(Share  again  each  part  of  the  fantasy.     Help  the 
children  to  explore  what  would  be  different  if 
they  were  of  the  opposite  sex.     Help  them  to  ex- 
plore the  feelings  related  to  one's  sex  and  sex 
roles.) 
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Session  Two 

Objectives ; 

1.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
individually  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex. 

2.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
a  child  of  the  opposite  sex  to  other  members  of 
the  group. 

3.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
introduced  to  the  group  by  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

Materials : 

Lists  of  interview  questions  for  each  child,  pencils 
or  pens,   tag-board  name  tags. 

Activities; 

1.  Name  game:  Give  each  child  a  chance  to  tell  the 
group  what  he  would  like  to  be  called.     Take  turns 
naming  names. 

2.  Ask  the  group  if  they  know  what  an  interview  is. 
Help  them  to  derive  a  definition.     Brainstorm  with 
the  group  possible  interview  questions.     Tell  them 
that  they  are  each  going  to  interview  someone 
else  in  the  group.     After  they  have  finished,  they 
will  introduce  the  person  they  interviewed  to  the 
rest  of  the  group. 
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3.  Break  down  the  group  into  boy-girl  pairs  to 
interview  each  other.     The  interviews  will  last 
approximately  five  to  ten  minutes. 

4.  Bring  the  group  back  together  and  give  each 
child  an  opportunity  to  introduce  his  or  her 
partner  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

5.  Ask  each  person  who  volunteers  what  he  or  she 
learned  new  about  other  children  in  the  group. 

Session  Three 

Objectives ; 

1.  Each  child  will  participate  in  an  activity  to 
generate  a  list  of  words  to  describe  the  terms 
"boys"  and  "girls." 

2 .  Each  child  will  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
group  both  how  he  or  she  describes  him-  or  her- 
self, and  how  he  or  she  ideally  would  like  to  be. 

3.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  how 
other  children  feel  about  him-  or  herself. 

Materials; 

Two-color  set  of  two-by-four  cards,  approximately 
40  each.     Red  and  white  construction  paper  or  tag 
board  for  the  cards.     Black  pens,  magic  markers  or 
crayons . 
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Activities ; 

1.  Name  game.     Same  as  Session  Two. 

2.  Ask  the  group  to  try  to  think  of  all  the  adjectives 
they  think  would  describe  the  word  "boys."  The 
counselor  may  lead  the  group,   saying,   for  example, 
many  people  choose  these  words  to  describe  "boys" — 
strong,  brave,  and  intelligent.     What  words  would 
you  choose?     Next,   the  counselor  will  give  each 
child  a  set  of  red  cards  and  ask  each  child  to 
think  of  several  words  he  or  she  would  choose  to 
describe  boys.     Have  the  children  write  one  word 

on  each  card,   at  least  two  or  three  cards  each. 
As  the  group  writes  cards,   turn  them  face  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  group. 

3 .  Go  around  the  group  giving  each  child  a  turn  to 
pick  a  card  that  tells  about  him  (her) .  Next, 
place  cards  back  in  circle  and  take  turns  picking 
cards  they  wish  were  true  of  them. 

4.  Repeat  #2  and  #3  for  the  concept  "girl."     Use  the 
set  of  white  cards. 

5.  Ask  each  child  who  would  like  to,  to  tell  the 
group  how  many  of  each  color  card  he  has  chosen. 
Summarize  how  we  each  have  some  "boyish"  and  some 
"girlish"  traits. 
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Session  Four 

Objectives ; 

1.  Each  child  will  identify  some  symbols  of  sex  role 
stereotyping. 

2.  Each  child  will  tell  and  hear  how  others  in  the 
group  feel  about  traditional  sex  roles. 

Activities; 

1 .  Name  game . 

2.  Clay  modeling:  Give  each  child  a  lump  of  clay.  As 
the     children  are  softening  it,   ask  them  to  think 
about  something  they  like  to  do  in  their  spare 
time.     Have  them  make  a  symbol  for  it  out  of  clay. 
(Examples:  making  a  swimming  pool,  making  a  book, 
etc.).     Share  what  they  make.     Pair  interests, 
especially  when  a  boy  and  girl  share  interests. 

Next,  have  them  make  their  favorite  sports 
and  their  favorite  thing  about  school. 

3.  Next  have  them  make  symbols  for  "girls,"  "boys," 
and  "myself." 

Session  Five 

Objectives : 

1.     Each  child  will  learn  the  meaning  of  stereotype. 
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2.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  role 
play  activities  that  have  traditionally  been 
associated  with  the  opposite  sex. 

3.  Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  feelings  involved  in  experiencing  an  activity 
he  or  she  previously  held  excluded  them. 

Materials : 

A  set  of  cards  describing  activities  which  most  people 
think  are  just  for  girls  or  just  for  boys.  Examples: 
boys  play  football,   girls  cook,   girls  sew,   and  boys 
move  furniture. 

Activities ; 

1.  Name  game   (as  needed) . 

2.  Ask  the  group  if  they  know  the  meaning  of  a  • 
stereotype.     Lead  the  discussion  until  a  satis- 
factory definition  has  been  derived.     The  definition 
may  be  something  like  this:  A  stereotype  is  a  set 

of  opinions  about  a  particular  group  of  people, 
which  are  often  derived  to  limit  the  behavior  of 
that  particular  group. 

3.  Ask  the  group  to  recall  some  of  the  symbols  from 
last  group  that  are  actually  symbols  of  stereotypes 
about  either  girls  or  boys. 
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4.  Next,  ask  the  group  to  identify  some  activities 
that  have  been  limited  in  the  past  to  either 

boys  or  girls.     Ask  them  to  think  of  some  examples 
from  their  own  lives.     For  example,  only  boys 
play  football,   only  girls  can  sew. 

5.  Give  the  boys  a  set  of  cards  describing  activities 
traditionally  for  girls,  and  vice-versa.  Tell 
each  group  that  they  will  be  making  up  plays  about 
stereotypes  of  girls  or  boys.     Thus,   the  boys  will 
role-play  situations  or  activities  traditionally 
reserved  for  girls,   and  the  girls  will  role-play 
situations  that  are  traditionally  reserved  for 
boys . 

6.  Lastly,   get  in  boy-girl  pairs  to  make  up  activi- 
ties that  are  traditionally  male,  female  or 
egalitarian   (both) .     They  will  play  charades  to 
guess  what  the  activity  is  and  discuss  the  concept 
if  interested. 

Session  Six 

Objectives ; 

1.     Each  child  will  decide  for  him (her ) self  what  charac- 
teristics he  or    she   would  make  the  ideal  person 
have . 
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2.     Each  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
to  accept  or  reject  traditional  sex  role  stereo- 
types . 

Materials : 

Letter  from  the  President.     Pencils,  paper  crayons. 
Activities ; 

1.     Tell  the  group  that  today  they  are  going  to  do 
some  pretending.     In  order  for  everyone  to  have 
fun,  we  must  begin  from  this  point  on  to  act  as 
if  everything  we  are  saying  and  doing  is  for 
real.     Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  our  group;   it  said: 
"Dear   [counselor's  name]: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you 
have  been  meeting  with  a  group  of  young 
people  to  identify  some  of  the  most  valuable 
characteristics  of  humans.     I  need  your  help. 
The  U.S.   is  going  to  occupy  the  moon  with 
human-like  computers.     The  only  difference 
in  these  computers  and  real  people  will  be 
the  way  they  look.     Also  there  will  be  no  such 
things  as  males  and  females,  only  people.  We 
are  now  trying  to  program  this  computer  with 
the  appropriate  emotions,   interests  and  skills. 
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Can  your  group  of  fifth  graders  help  our 
country  by  designing  the  ideal  computer- 
person?     Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

The  President  of  the 
United  States 

2.     The  group  will  then  design  the  ideal  person.  It 
is  okay  to  spend  some  time  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics, but  the  counselor  should  attempt  to 
focus  more  on  personality  characteristics,  skills 
and  interests. 

Session  Seven 

Objectives : 

1.  Each  child  will  practice  identifying  positive 
traits  in  others  without  being  influenced  by  sex 
role  stereotypes. 

2.  Each  child  will  have  a  chance  to  receive  feedback 
by  others  in  the  group. 

3.  Each  child  will  have  the  experience  of  transcend- 
ing traditional  stereotypes  in  discussion  with 
other  children. 

Materials : 

Strips  of  paper,   pencils  and  a  container  for  the 
descriptions  of  situations. 
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Activities : 

1.  Name  game   (as  needed) . 

2.  Counselor  explains  the  activity  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  following: 

"During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  some  things  about 
ourselves  as  well  as  about  the  other  members 
of  our    group.     Often  we  have  shared  our 
beliefs  with  each  other  .    Today  we  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  learn  how  other  members 
of  our  group  see  us.     Also  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  other  members  know  how  we 
see  them.     Now,   let  me  tell  you  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

"We  are  going  to  try  and  think  about  some 
things  that  could  possibly  happen  to  us 
together  as  a  group.     Then  we  are  going  to 
try  and  decide  who  would  be  the  most  help  in 
that  situation.     For  example,   something  that 
could  possibly  happen  would  be  a  fire  could 
break  out.     Who  in  our  group  might  be  the 
most  help?     Could  you  tell  us  what  made  you 
choose  [child]? 

"I  would  like  for  each  of  you  to  try  to 
think  about  each  other  as  individuals  rather 
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than  as  girls  or  boys.     For  example,   if  I 
said,    'Who  would  be  the  most  help  if  we  had 
a  little  baby  in  the  room? '     Try  to  think  of 
who  would  be  the  most  help.     If  you  are  think- 
ing of  a  boy,   just  tell  what  makes  him  be 
your  choice.     In  other  words,   don't  exclude 
someone  just  because  of  being  either  a  girl 
or  boy." 

3.  Give  each  child  several  strips  of  paper  to  write 
his  or  her  situations  on.      (Examples:  The  elec- 
tricity went  out.     We  were  on  a  picnic  and  someone 
sprained  his   (her)   ankle.     We  were  given  $100,000 
to  spend  for  our  group.)     As  they  finish,  place 
the  situations  in  a  container. 

4.  Draw  situations  out  of  the  container  and  ask  who 
could  help  the  most.     Ask  each  person  to  tell  why 
he  or  she  chose  a  particular  member.      (Example:  I 
chose  John  because  he  stays  calm  in  an  emergency.) 

Session  Eight 

Objectives : 

1.  Each  child  will  receive  strength  bombardment  from 
the  group. 

2.  Each  child  will  have  a  chance  to  give  each  other 
child  in  the  group  some  positive  feedback. 
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Materials ; 

A  piece  of  red  construction  paper  cut  to  resemble  fire. 

Activities : 

1.  Name  game    (as  needed). 

2 .  Tell  the  group  that  they  are  going  to  play  a  game 
in  which  each  person  in  the  group  will  get  a  turn 
to  sit  in  a  hot  seat.     Show  them  the  red  paper  and 
explain  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  fire.  Then 
place  the  paper  in  an  empty  chair  placed  in  the 
circle  of  chairs  that  the  group  members  are  sitting 
in.     Then  give  each  child  a  turn  to  sit  in  the  hot 
seat.     The  other  members  of  the  group  take  turns 
telling  the  child  in  the  hot  seat  what  they  like 
best  about  him  or  her. 


APPENDIX  B 
SEX  ROLE  AWARENESS  SCALES 

Boys 

SERIOUS   :  :  :  FUNNY 

HARD  :  :  :  :   SOFT 

FAST   :  :  :  :   SLOW 

MASCULINE   _:  :  :  :   FEMININE 

FRIENDLY   :  :  :  :   UNFRIENDLY 

BEAUTIFUL   :  :  :  :   UGLY 

STRONG   :  :  :  :   WEAK 

MOVING   :  :  :  :   STILL 

BRAVE   :  :  :  ;   COWARDLY 

INTELLIGENT  :  :  :  :   UNINTELLIGENT 

COMPLEX   :  :  :  :   SIMPLE 

CLEAN  :  :  :  :  DIRTY 
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Girls 

SERIOUS   :  :  :  :   FUNNY 

HARD   :  :  :  :   SOFT 

FAST   :  :  :  :   SLOW 

MASCULINE   :  :  :  :   FEMININE 

FRIENDLY   :  :  :  :   UNFRIENDLY 

BEAUTIFUL   :  :  :  :   UGLY 

STRONG   :  :  :  :   WEAK 

MOVING   :  :  j  :   STILL 

BRAVE   :  :  :  :   COWARDLY 

INTELLIGENT  :  :  :  :   UNINTELLIGENT 

COMPLEX   :  :  :  :   SIMPLE 

CLEAN  :  :  :  :  DIRTY 
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How  I  See  Myself 

SERIOUS   :_  :  :  :   FUNNY 

HARD   :  :  :  :   SOFT 

FAST   :  :  :  :   SLOW 

MASCULINE   :  :  :  :   FEMININE 

FRIENDLY   :  :  :  :   UNFRIENDLY 

BEAUTIFUL   :  :  :  :   UGLY 

STRONG   :  :  :  :   WEAK 

MOVING   :  :  :  :   STILL 

BRAVE   :  :  :  :   COWARDLY 

INTELLIGENT  _:  :  :  :   UNINTELLIGENT 

COMPLEX   :  :  :  :   SIMPLE 

CLEAN  :  :  :  :  DIRTY 
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How  I  Would  Like  to  Be 

SERIOUS   :  :  :  :   FUNNY 

HARD   :  :  :  :   SOFT 

FAST   :  :  :  :   SLOW 

MASCULINE   :  :  :  :   FEMININE 

FRIENDLY   :  :  :  :   UNFRIENDLY 

BEAUTIFUL   :  :  :  :   UGLY 

STRONG   :  :  :  :   WEAK 

MOVING   :  :  :  :   STILL 

BRAVE   :  :  :  :   COWARDLY 

INTELLIGENT  ;  :  :  :   UNINTELLIGENT 

COMPLEX   :  :  :  :   SIMPLE 

CLEAN  :  :  :  :  DIRTY 
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